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MEDICINE IN EARLY SCHENECTADY 


Being a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Medical 
Knowledge and Procedure as it Occurred in Schenec- 
tady and Elsewhere from the Late Part of the 18th Cen- 
tury through the Early Part of the 19th Century; To 
Which is added, A Collection of Facts and Observa- 
tions Intended to Show How These Affected Both 
Doctors and Laymen. 


JEANETTE NEISULER ® 


Medical Society, organized just two days previously, 

met in the Court House on the corner of Union and 
Ferry Streets. Dr. Archibald Adams, the new president, rose 
to face his audience of physicians and surgeons, his strong, 
sensitive fingers curled loosely around his wide black lapels. 
“Gentlemen,” we may suppose he said, ill-concealed pleasure 
struggling with staid dignity, “you have just heard the sec- 
retary, Dr. Fonda, report that there are already thirty-three 
signers of the by-laws and regulations drafted by the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. Almost all of Schenectady’s 
doctors have joined us. This is indeed an impressive begin- 
ning!”’: 


©: Wednesday, June 13, 1810, the Schenectady County 


* Mrs. Neisuler, whose delightful “When Schenectady and the Erie Canal 
were Young Together” appeared in New York History in April 1954, has 
requested that a special word of appreciation for help in the preparation of 
this article be noted to Mr. William B. Efner, City Historian of Schenec- 
tady, and to Mrs. Grace Van Vranken, Curator of the Schenectady County 
Historical Society. 
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Di. Adams’ enthusiasm may not actually have shown 
through quite so openly at that meeting, but it would have 
been completely understandable if it had. The outlook was 
sparkling. To begin with, Schenectady was a brisk little in- 
land port seated smugly at the doorway to the West and de- 
lightedly jingling the keys. Beyond this town, toward the 
Hudson and the sea, the Mohawk became impassable, and 
so Schenectady, being the last point of embarkation and de- 
barkation connecting East to West, was industriously har- 
vesting the profits from travel and trade. Incorporated twelve 
years earlier, the fourth city in the entire state, its population 
had already swelled to two and a half times the number dur- 
ing Revolutionary times. In addition, the town could boast 
that it had Union College, an established institution of fif- 
teen years standing, that it had a suspension bridge, ‘‘unsur- 
passed in beauty and solidity by any structure in America,” 
and that it had sent a state senator to Albany. 

The year before, Schenectady County had, after almost 140 
years of joint existence with Albany County, uncoupled it- 
self and started along its own track. Now the doctors, too, 
had declared their independence of the Albany branch of the 
Society, and set out with determination to justify their 
separate entity. When the New York State Legislature in 
1806 granted the right to organize a state medical society, 
one of the immediate results was that the state and county 
branches of the organization were authorized to take over 
the licensing of physicians. No longer would a supreme 
court judge or other lay official, even with the help of “such 
proper persons as they . . . may think fit,” control that respon- 
sible formality. ““The censors . . . shall truly and faithfully 
examine all students,” the Schenectady by-laws read, “in the 
following Branches; Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Mid-wif- 
ery, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Theory and Practice of 
Physic, Chemistry. . . .” Further, the society stipulated, no 
member may keep a medical secret from the membership as 
a whole. Clearly, the status of medicine was changing from a 
trade to a profession. 

Nevertheless, many problems of the doctors still remained 
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to be solved. The public, as always, clamored for miracles, 
but most of the revolutionary discoveries, commonplace 
today, like asepsis, antisepsis, anesthetic, vaccination and 
truly effective drugs still existed only in the realm of conjec- 
ture and hope. Instruments and equipment were rudimen- 
tary. Worse, however, was the lack of educational facilities. 
There was not one medical college in the state of New York. 
An aspiring young medic had but one recourse: to try to 
get himself apprenticed to an established doctor. If he were 
lucky enough to find such a home and helping hand, he did 
odd jobs for the doctor, accompanied him on his calls, read 
his medical books, if any, helped him make pills and po- 
tions, and thus, willy-nilly, absorbed his medical know-how. 
After varying lengths of time, if the apprentice had been 
attentive, industrious and compatible with the doctor, he 
might get a “diploma” such as one which now rests in the 
Schenectady Historical Society, an unimpressive piece of 
paper about three by seven inches, on which is written: 


“This certifies that Mr. Darius Coye has studied 
Physic and Surgery with me for the space of one year, 
and to the best of my knowledge possesses a good moral 
character. 

J. W. Lay. Jan. Ist 1801.” 


Medicine had to be a genuine calling about 150 years ago 
because the best that could be said of it financially was that 
it might be “comfortable.” Despite the modest fee, a doctor 
was still considered a luxury, and commonly was not sent for 
until it was almost time to dispatch someone for the minister 
as well. Payment was often made in the form of produce or 
services, a bushel of potatoes, a pair of shoes mended, but 
just as often it was not made at all. As was the custom of the 
time, people dunned their creditors through newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and not unusual were notices like that inserted 
by a doctor in the Mohawk Mercury of 1795, ‘All persons 
indebted to Dr. Kirsten Stisser of Schenectady are requested 
to pay the same on or before the first of April next, as he 
proposes moving out of town a considerable distance; those 
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who do not will suffer the consequences. .. .” Not until a 
generation later, in 1840, did the Medical Society establish 
a fee schedule of one dollar a visit, not less than fifty cents. 

In an attempt to bolster sagging finances, doctors often 
found it expedient to engage in some other form of liveli- 
hood on the side. In the latter part of the Revolutionary 
War, Dr. Joseph Van Ingen managed several blacksmith 
shops on Ferry Street, and later, near the end of the century, 
his father, Dirk Van Ingen, conducted a drug store in part- 
nership with Dr. Van Der Heuval, two doors north of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. They offered 


A genuine assortment of Drugs & Medicines; Patent 
Medicines, Warrented genuine. Also GROCERIES. 
Wines, Brandy, and other Spirits, Tobacco, Pipes, etc. 
Also, Window Glass; all sorts of Paints, Oil Painting, 
Brushes & Dying Woods. Likewise, Steel, Iron and 
Hollow-Ware Sold for Cash or short credit. Advice 
given, and medicines administered at their store for 
any complaint, at the apothocary prices. 


This same Dr. Van Der Heuval also taught mathematics and 
natural philosophy at Union College, while Dr. Archibald 
Craig, introduced the city’s first factory, and in addition con- 
ducted a druggist shop on the corner of Church and Union 
Street where he advertised apothocary supplies, patent medi- 
cines, groceries, tea, molasses and raisins. Other doctors, too, 
engaged in the drug business combined with seemingly in- 
compatible merchandise. A Dr. Anderson operated a Medi- 
cine, Paint and Grocery Store, and still another carried be- 
sides the usual drug supplies, Dye-Woods, Dye Stuffs and 
Clothiers Articles. 

Although the life of the early doctor was certainly no 
sinecure, a brief examination of the chipped and crumbling 
headstones of the time is all too poignant proof that the lay- 
man’s hold on life itself was precarious and feeble. One of 
the reasons for the pitifully low life span was undoubtedly 
the almost complete lack of regulations in the field of medi- 
cine. Anyone who wished to dabble in the profession could 
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nail up his shingle, and there would be no questions asked 
and no one to answer to. In 1760 the General Assembly of 
New York recognized that “many ignorant and unskillful 
persons in physick and surgery, in order to gain a subsis- 
tence, do take upon themselves to administer physick and 
practice surgery . . . to the endangering of the lives and 
limbs of their patients . . .” and set about trying to prevent 
such abuses but with very little success. The colonies contin- 
ued to produce a bumper crop of quacks. 

Another factor that dragged down the average on life ex- 
pectancy was without doubt the lack of understanding of the 
connection between filth and disease. Still, by 1679 there 
appears an ordinance for Schenectady that ‘““The well mas- 
ters ... are hereby ordered and strictly enjoined to see to it 
that no water is poured out near the wells and that no rins- 
ing is done there, in the space around the wells. . . .” Gradu- 
ally, too, laws were passed concerning the cleaning of streets 
and “removing filth and dirt therefrom. . . .” 

Although the source of disease remained elusive for some 
time to come, doubt was apparently not universal. Early in 
the nineteenth century a book written for home use says 
with reassuring certainty, 


By the ingenious and assiduous enquiries of modern 
physicians, we have obtained considerable information, 
as to the nature of contagion, which produces fever. 
They have even traced it to the source, whence it arises 
and have discovered it in the miasma, or vapour rising 
from foul and stagnant waters, and from marshy lands;- 
in the effluvia from an healthy body, which has been 
suffered to accumulate in foul clothing, and close 
apartments; and the effluvia arising from the body of 
one affected with fever. 


Unhappily, their lack of positive knowledge left our an- 
cestors easy prey to ever-threatening epidemics. Yellow fever 
flourished unrestrainedly. Over a hundred years were to 
crawl by before this scourge would be brought to heel. The 
best medical brains and knowledge of the time were power- 
less to offer more than tremulous guesses and suppositions. 
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Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the outstanding doctors of the 
age, whose titles and accomplishments included Professor 
of Medicine in the College of Philadelphia, surgeon general 
of the middle department of the Continental Army and 
signer of the Declaration, declared his opinion to be that 
some damaged coffee decomposing on a wharf near the house 
of one of his patients was the source of the infection. For 
some reason not quite clear, he also believed that the occu- 
pations of butchers, housepainters, grave diggers and scavan- 
gers were less susceptible to the disease. The free-for-all that 
raged in the press as to the respective merits of bleeding 
versus purging as a means of treating the disease sent up such 
a smoke screen as to entirely becloud the outcome. At one 
point in his writings, Dr. Rush, with exasperating closeness, 
mentions that mosquitos were very prevalent that year, but 
unfortunately, draws no inference. 


Fear, distrust and despair paralyzed the people during 
an epidemic since there was literally no defense against the 


unseen, unpredictable foe. No suggested safeguard was 
considered too far fetched; no remedy went untried. Those 
who could, ran away; those who couldn’t, hid behind their 
locked doors. A contemporary tells that smoke of tobacco 
was thought to be a preventive, so many, including women 
and small boys used “segars” constantly. Some thought that 
garlic would save them so they chewed it all day long; others 
kept it in their pockets or shoes. Barbers and hair dressers 
were avoided since they might have worked on the dead. 
People bought their own lancets so that they would not have 
to be bled by the same instruments which might have been 
used on the sick. Houses reeked of gun powder, burned 
tobacco and sprinkled vinegar. Public buildings like 
churches, coffee houses, libraries and newspapers were closed 
down. Those who found it absolutely essential to go out 
kept vinegar-soaked handkerchiefs or sponges pressed to their 
noses. Tarred rope or camphor was carried in the hand or 
pocket or hung around the neck. People shifted course 
sharply at the sight of a hearse. Many walked in the middle 
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of the road so as to get as far away from infected houses as 
possible. Friends passed on the street with merely the 
exchange of a cold nod. The custom of shaking hands became 
extinct, and “many valued themselves highly on the skill 
and address with which they got to windward of every person 
whom they met.” 

Somewhere the idea had taken root that lighting fires in 
the streets would purify the air. As a result in many 
cities fires blazed on the street corners almost every night. 
Authorities put a stop to this procedure, so people driven 
to desperation, took to firing guns “which they imagined was 
a certain preventive.” Although professional sanction was 
given to this burning of gunpowder, it, too, was soon pro- 
hibited by ordinance because of the danger involved. 


In Schenectady the business of being a full-fledged city 
was practically initiated with the handling of an epidemic. 
Just a few months after its incorporation in 1798, yellow 
fever cut into the population like a scythe. Other than the 
hospital-barracks erected during the Revolution, Schenec- 
tady had never had a hospital. Now in great haste and con- 
sternation the Common Council appointed a committee of 
two “to procure a house for the removal of all persons afflict- 
ed with yellow fever,” and to report their findings without 
delay by two o'clock the very next day. Matching their 
anxiety to the urgency of the situation, the committee did 
report at the specified time that they had found such a house, 
and at once the city marshall was given orders by the Coun- 
cil that from day to day he was to locate any persons within 
the bounds of the city who had the disease and report them 
immediately to the mayor. He, in turn would, after the 
patients had been examined by one of the doctors of the city, 
have them brought to the special house and “cause due care 
to be taken of such person or persons at the expense of the 
Common Council.” 


Smallpox was another periodic leveler of the population. 
Up until about 1800 it recurred with horrifying regularity. 
In fact, during that period of history, pockmarks on the face 
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were so commonplace that often it was the absence of this 
telltale identification that was advertised on the handbill of 
an escaped prisoner. Inoculation was first introduced in 
America in Boston in 1720, but for a long time was wanting 
in popularity. About the middle of that century Benjamin 
Franklin gave it as his opinion that one reason why inocula- 
tion lacked public favor was because of the cost. ‘The 
expense,” he said, “of having the operation performed by a 
surgeon .. . has been pretty high in some parts of America 
and when a common tradesman or artificer has a number in 
his family . . . it amounts to more money than he can well 
spare.” He then went on to advocate the publishing of a 
small pamphlet giving complete instructions on the opera- 
tion so that it “might by encouraging parents to inoculate 
their own children, be a means of removing that objection 
to the expence. .. .” 

For inoculation, a drop of matter taken from a person 
actually sick with smallpox was put on a scratch on the skin 
of a well person. This produced a mild case of the disease 
and then immunity. Some doctors took up inoculation as a 
specialty, and private houses were fitted up as hospitals so 
that groups of friends could take the “cure” together. The 
great danger, however, was that a genuine “take” was not 
always recognized and that those inoculated could and did © 
themselves spread the disease. 

Opposition to this practice was so strong in New York that 
on June 6, 1747, Governor Clinton issued a proclamation 
“strictly prohibiting and forbidding all and every of the Doc- 
tors, Physicians, Surgeons, and Practitioners of Physic, and 
all and every person within the Province, to inoculate for 
the small pox any person or persons within the City and 
County of New York, on pain of being prosecuted to the ut- 
most rigour of the law.” Since New York was even then a 
style setter, Schenectadians, too, in all likelihood shunned 
the remedy. 

In 1798, however, the same year Schenectady received its 
charter, Dr. Edward Jenner a~nounced the discovery of vac- 
cination, and two years later it was introduced into this coun- 
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try. Vaccination differed from inoculation in that the mat- 
ter was taken from a cow which had the disease. It could 
therefore be produced in greater quantities and under sani- 
tary conditions, the reaction was not so severe, and the 
“take” could be more accurately recognized and consequent- 
ly, spread of the disease better controlled. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the superiority, a verbal cyclone blew up over vac- 
cination just as it had over inoculation. Before long, though, 
opposition was being broken down, and in 1814 a group of 
Schenectady doctors were vouching in the local newspapers 
for a certain Dr. Fancher and his method and ability of 
giving the Kine Pock. 


We the Subscribers Physicians of the city of Schenec- 
tady do most cheerfully recommend Doctor Sylvanus 
Fancher, as a competent person for vaccinating. As 
some of the Citizens have expressed a desire of hav- 
ing the Kine Pock introduced, there being no doubt, 
many who have not received it in this city; we respect- 
fully solicit the attention of the Citizens to Dr. Fan- 
sher’s proposals, which will be very generous and lib- 
eral—particularly as the season is favorable to its intro- 
duction. We have just been informed that the Small 
Pox has lately broke out in several places in the Army, 
and amongst the citizens, one not far distance from 
this place. 


A week later notice was given that the tolling of the bell at 
8 A. M. would announce the opening of the door of the old 
Dutch Church where ‘‘the general Inoculation” would take 
place. 

Ten years later this inexorable enemy was again taking its 
toll, and a tense, urgent appeal was published in the Sche- 
nectady Cabinet by the city fathers, 


City of Schenectady in Common Council, . . . Where- 
as the Small Pox is now said to be prevalent in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and the disease in its progress 
may reach this city, and whereas it is the duty of all 
persons, as far as in their power to use all human 
means to prevent or mitigate the violence of the dis- 
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ease. Therefore, Resolved, that this Board recommend 
to the Inhabitants of the city, to cause their families 
and all persons under their care to be VACCINATED 
as speedily as circumstances may permit...” As an 
added precaution newspapers, which had routinely in- 
cluded in each supplement an advertisement for rags, 
now “declined purchasing rags for six weeks . . . on 
account of the prevalence of smallpox .. . 


But at least smallpox was one disease which could be 
fought. In 1832 came the ruthless scourge of cholera to cut 
its swath through young and old. Unreasoning frenzy caused 
people either to ignore precautions in hopeless resignation, 
or to become panicky and run away leaving victims to care 
for themselves or die. Funerals ‘‘took place almost hourly for 
a considerable time.” The Board of Health did what little 
it could under trying circumstances. It adopted the resolu- 
tion that “all the physicians of this city are employed by the 
Board of Health to attend upon those who do not feel able 
to pay for medical advice;” it fitted up the old brick college 
building into a temporary isolation hospital; it issued re- 
assurances. What more could it do when the treacherous and 
indiscriminate disease every where attacked even the doctors 
themselves? 

One barricade to the advancement of medicine was tenaci- 
ous tradition. Although medical opinion, based on spotty 
information, was necessarily on an individualistic basis and 
consequently very divergent, all seemed in accord on one 
subject: bleeding. It was accepted as a universal cure-all. 
Sometimes people were even bled for bleeding, as in the 
case of nose-bleed, “if he has not already lost much blood, a 
few ounces may be taken from him.” They believed that 
blood-letting removed impurities from the body, and also 
that when, as sometimes happened, there was too much 
blood on one side of the body, draining some off restored the 
balance. Back in the Middle Ages, regular practitioners re- 
fused to demean themselves by performing surgery of any 
kind. They merely pointed out where the cutting should 
be done, and barbers, who had arrived at this point of their 
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calling by the back door, would do the actual cutting. Be- 
cause early monks and priests were required to be clean 
shaven, barbers were kept at the monastaries for this express 
purpose. Later, when a dictum forbade churchmen from per- 
forming surgery, it was but a step for the barbers to take over 
blood-letting, tooth-pulling and bone-setting and/or ampu- 
tation. A remaining vestige of this part of their profession 
is the red and white barber pole still seen today, the red 
representing blood and the white, bandages. 


Not only did the doctor himself wield his trusty lancet, 
but admonitions to the layman such as the following writ- 
ten by a doctor in 1803 were not unusual: “The art of open- 
ing a vein, and the necessary cautions respecting the opera- 
tion should be learned by everyone; since cases of emergency 
may happen, where the necessity of its being performed is 
evident, and where life may be lost before a surgeon can be 
obtained.” The same doctor gives directions for the home 
use of leeches for the purpose of removing a small amount 
- of blood. ““The skin should therefore, previous to their appli- 
cation, be very carefully cleansed from any foulness, and 
moistened with a little milk. The best mode of applying 
them is by retaining them to the skin in a small wine glass, 
or the bottom of a large pill box, when they will, in general, 
in a little time fasten themselves to the skin. . . .” For the 
pain of toothache he suggests, “leeches may be applied ex- 
ternally, near the angle of the jaw, and, a blister behind the 
ear,” and for inflammation of the eye he recommends “‘apply- 
ing leeches to the temple, on the same side with the affected 
eye, in a number proportioned to the age and strength of 
the patient. . . .” 


Even little children were not exempt from this treatment. 
In the case of Croup, ‘‘As soon as the disease is discovered, 
from three to six leeches, . . . may be applied to the upper 
and fore part of the neck, and the bleeding promoted by the 
application of clothes wrung out of warm water. As soon as 
the leeches fall off and before the bleeding has ceased, the 
patient may be laid between the blankets... .” Running 
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like a red thread through all early remedies are the direc- 
tions: “ . should be copiously bled.” 

In colonial days family and self-sufficiency were practically 
synonomous. Every man was his own cabinet maker, his own 
butcher, and above all, his own diagnostician and doctor. 
The credulous confidence with which people succumbed to 
patent medicines and home remedies seems as ludicrous as it 
is astonishing. One patent medicine, the invention of a man 
who “dared not die without giving to posterity the benefit of 
his knowledge on this subject,” offered a cure for Piles which 
was incidentally, also, a cure for Dropsy, All Swellings, 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Croup and Whooping Cough, 
All Bruises, Sprains and Burns, and Sores and Ulcers. Even 
this was as nothing compared to an advertisment in a Sche- 
nectady paper commending a particular ‘“Method of Curing 
Disease, From Whatever Cause Arising (All Ending In The 
Same Effect, I. E. Producing Impure Blood and Fluids) With 
One and Only One Medicine!” 

People swarmed not only to patent medicines, which were 
under no controls, but also to privately offered “cures.” An 
insert by a John Van Sice in a Schenectady paper in 1797 
promised ‘“‘an Indian cure” for cancer and sore legs ‘from 
experience found to succeed.” ‘“‘No cure, no money,” the 
offer read, 2nd Mr. Van Sice evidently found both to be true 
since the minutes of the Common Council two years later 
contain the order, ‘Resolved that the poor master of the 
first ward procure such cloathing for John Van Sice as he 
may think proper not exceeding in value ten dollars.—” 

Others, too, offered cures for cancer—results unknown. Mr. 
John Hetherington, a schoolteacher in Scotia, just across 
the river from Schenectady, jotted one down in his combina- 
tion accountbook and diary in 1794. “Rec. for a Cancer or 
any Tumour Take half a pint of the juice of Bran leaves 
when in blossom, of new cream one Pint, and of the best 
honey half a pound, boil them in an unglazed pipkin very 
gently till half is consumed.—anoint the part affected twice 
or thrice a day.—” From an Almanack distributed in Sche- 
nectady in 1816 comes this advice: “Speedy Cure For The 
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Cancer Which will effect the cure of that disease in three 
days. This remedy consists simply in a piece of dough about 
the size of a small hen’s egg, and a lump of hog’s lard, the 
older the better, of the same dimension. These substances 
thoroughly mixed, so as to form a kind of salve, must be 
spread on a piece of white leather, and applied to the diseas- 
ed part.” And still another cancer recipe from an almanac 
consists of “simply the yolk of an egg mixed with salt as long 
as it will receive it...” 

Home “receipts” for curing everything from “chopt 
hands” to ‘old age” were generously swapped and religiously 
followed. Some were quaint, some innocuous and some seem 
to indicate with reasonable certainty that if the ill did not 
kill, the remedy was well calculated to do so. Many of the 
cures seem to have been based on the premise that the best 
remedy was the one nearest at hand. Garlic was suggested 
as a cure for countless ailments including such widely dif- 
ferent ones as the sting of a wasp, earache, corns and rheu- 
matism. The Family Adviser, published in 1793 ‘‘For The 
Use of Families Who Have Not The Advantages of A Phy- 
sician,” prescribed for a cold, “snuff up the nose a little juice 
of horse radish;” for hoarseness, “swallow slowly the juice of 
radishes;” for warts, “rub with radishes or marigold flowers;” 
for inflamed eyes, as well as legs, sore and running, “ a poul- 
tice of rotten apples,” and for convulsions in children, 
“scrape piony roots fresh digged. Apply to the soles of the 
feet.” 

From an examination of late 18th and early 19th century 
home cures, emerges an illuminating picture of folk medi- 
cine. 


Baldness: (to cure) Rub the part morning and even- 
ing, with onions, till it is red, and rub it afterward with 
honey... 

Bite of a Mad Dog: Plunge into cold water daily for 
twenty days and keep under as long as possible. 
Cold: Pare very thin, the yellow rind of an orange. 
Roll it inside out, and thrust a roll into each nostril. 
Consumption: Every morning cut up a little turf of 
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fresh earth, and lying down breathe into the hole for 
a quarter of an hour... or 

. .. advised him to loose six ounces of blood every day 
for a fortnight, if he lived so long; (the italics are 
mine) and then every other day; then every third day; 
then every fifth day for the same time . . . or 

In the last stage, suck an healthy woman daily. Tried 
by my father. 

Croup: If the patient is a child, set him in a wash tub 
and pour cold water over the body . . . Next put 
bandages wet with cold water and well wrung, about 
the whole neck and chest. Wet the night gown from 
the arms down, or apply a wet sheet in the same man- 
MEF. 26. 

Headache in bed: (to relieve) Discontinue wearing 
night-cap, and use an extra pillow. 

Old Age: Chew cinnamon daily, and swallow your 
spittle. 

Poisoning from a rusty nail: Take a bean, after split- 
ting it, apply one half (flat side) to the wound, bind 
it on, let it remain until it come off of itself. . . 
Raging Madness: Let him eat nothing but apples for 
a month. 





One curious custom which appears again and again ap- 
plies to the administration of the medicine. For hoarseness, 
“take a pint of cold water lying down”; for a cold, a mixture 
of oatmeal, butter and boiling water. “Drink this lying down 
in bed;” and for rheumatism, “Steep six or seven cloves of 
garlic, in half a pint of white wine. Drink it lying down.” 

Optometry as a distinct and separate profession did not 
exist in the little frontier town of Schenectady. If a person 
thought his sight deficient and a “near-sighted glass’ was not 
adequate, he simply walked into the nearest general store 
and literally helped himself. In 1796 Porteus, Murdoch & 
Co., a large grocery-dry goods store listed spectacles among 
the hardware items in their advertisement in the Mohawk 
Mercury. And H. H. Ten Eyck “at his store in State Street 
at the sign of the Golden Mortar,” advertises that he has 
“just received a variety of SPECTACLES & GOGGLES.” 
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Teeth were also neglected in those days. Tooth brushes 
were almost non-existent. Fastidious females might have 
used a chalked rag or a little snuff to rub their teeth with, but 
most men looked upon the whole matter of cleansing teeth 
as too effeminate for consideration. When tooth trouble 
struck, various remedies such as “sweating the part with 
hot herbs, or a hot stone, burning the tooth, applying a hot 
iron to the ear, or laying roasted paring of turnips as hot 
as may be, behind the ear,” were resorted to. But in general 
the attitude about toothache was summed up in a family 
medicine book, ““When these fail, extracting the tooth; which 
may be done at any time, by a careful trusty operator: but if 
this does not relieve, the pain passing to another tooth, the 
patient should not insist upon that being drawn, but commit 
all to patience. .. .” 

Although dentistry did not become a profession in name 
and status until 1840 when the first dental school was or- 
ganized, a respectable number of men were specializing in 
that branch of medicine long before that date. Dr. Chandler, 
for one, ‘Office cor. Ferry and Liberty—upstairs” advertised 
in the Reflector and Schenectada Democrat that he had “a 
variety of Porcelain Teeth, that he will insert, from a single 
tooth to full sets, in such manner that they cannot be de- 
tected from the original, by the closest observer, and in most 
cases, they will be of service in mastication as well as beauty. 


Gradually, medical knowledge increased, and as it grew, 
the need for greater supervision and control became obvious 
both to doctor and layman. The ladder of restrictive laws 
began back in 1760 when New York City said that no one 
could practice medicine before he had been examined and 
approved by certain specified officials including “one of His 
Majesty’s Council, the judges of the supreme court, the 
King’s attorney-general and the mayor.” Unfortunately, this 
law seems not to have been very rigidly enforced. By the end 
of the century, however, there appeared a state-wide law 
which, besides insisting upon the examination, required 
that the applicant must have “attended the practice of some 
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reputable physician for two years,” if a graduate of a college, 
three years, if not. 

In 1798 one of the first acts of the infant Schenectady was 
to create the office of city physician. His job was to take care 
of the medical needs of the indigent. After 1809 when the 
city acquired a Poor House, some of his patients lived there. 
No attempt was made to separate financial sufferers from 
tuberculosis patients, deaf mutes, indigent children or even 
the insane. The latter were probably rare occupants, how- 
ever, since the social stigma attached to these unfortunates 
decreed that they should be hidden from sight and thought. 
Usually kept chained in some secluded place like an attic, 
cellar or barn, these poor human blots got no medical treat- 
ment and hardly more personal attention. In 1843 the state 
institution at Utica was opened to the insane, but, strangely 
enough, if they were pronounced incurable there, they were 
dismissed and brought back to the Poor House or boarded 
at some private home for the charge of $2 per week. 

After the New York State Legislature granted the right to 
organize a state medical society, the spread of medical knowl- 
edge became more systematic. As boards of censors of the 
county and state societies took over the licensing of doctors, 
requirements became more stringent. Even for surgery, 
which had been a pariah for so long, the forecast was bright- 
er. Up until this time there had existed no laws concerning 
dissection. Students of anatomy had to learn by hearsay and 
subterfuge. But in 1750 a criminal was executed in New 
York City, and his body was dissected by two famous doctors 
for the benefit of students of medicine. This was the first 
time on record in the colonies of dissection being performed 
for medical students. 

The general public, however, was not yet ready to accept 
dissection on any terms or for any reason, and in 1788 in New 
York City the so-called anatomy riots took place. A hospital 
where dissection was being performed was broken into by an 
enraged mob. The doctors escaped serious injury by locking 
themselves in the jail, but though the militia was called out, 
it was too late to save the anatomical collection which was 
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burned. One short year later a state law had been passed 
which said that “when any offender shall be convicted of 
murder, arson or burglary for which he shall be sentenced 
to suffer death, the court may at their discretion add to the 
judgment that the body of such offender shall be delivered 
to the surgeons for dissection. One unsavory aspect of this 
law is expressed in a sermonizing editorial which appeared 
in the Otsego Herald, quoting the New York Daily Adver- 
tiser of August 21, 1797, 


Between 7 and 8 o’clock on Saturday morning at the 
new market slip, John Bell, of this city found the re- 
mains of the body of John Young, in the dock, and 
buried them on Long Island; the remains consisted 
of most of his fleshy parts. It is proper to remark, that 
although the legal sentence against Young committed 
his body to the surgeons for dissection, yet humanity 
demands that the operation should be conducted with- 
out the least barbarity. What shall be said of the men 
who would throw the flesh of a human being into the 
dock, like that of a dead cat or dog? Public opinion, 
if not decency, ought to have directed the remains 
even of a criminal to be buried from human sight . . . 


In Schenectady at just about the same time, the sexton of 
the First Reformed Dutch Church found himself in disgrace 
and out of a job when he was caught body-snatching. The 
minutes of the consistory state that 


A complaint having been delivered in against G. (Gys- 
bert) Van Sice, the sexton, that he had delivered the 
scull of a corpse to the house of Doctor Anderson; be- 
ing sent for and interrogated, he finally confessed that 
he had taken a scull out of the burying yard and de- 
livered it to Mr. Hagaman, student of raedicine with 
Dr. Anderson. Resolved, that Van Sice without fail 
return the scull tomorrow morning and deposite it in 
the presence of one of the members of this board in the 
place whence it was taken. Resolved, moreover, that 
said Van Sice be and is hereby dismissed from his 
service as sexton. 
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Step by reluctant step, public prejudice against and fear 
of dissection began to disappear. This factor, together with 
the recognized need of specialized study instead of appren- 
ticeships on the part of doctors themselves, advanced the 
cause of surgery. In 1812 New York State opened its first 
medical college at Fairfield in Herkimer County, eight miles 
from Little Falls. One of the first moves of the college was to 
offer to barter service for education. “During the session of 
the college,” they announced, “advice will be given and 
operations performed gratuitously, in all surgical cases at 
Fairfield or its immediate vicinity, provided the class can be 
present.” And all over the state increased interest and ac- 
ceptance became evident in the number of private courses 
being offered on surgical subjects. In Albany in 1829 a news- 
paper advertisement declares that a series of lectures is forth- 
coming 


on Anatomy, physiology, and Operative Surgery, by 
Alden March, M. D. The Anatomical course is as com- 
plete as that in any public institution, rendered so 
both by the aid of an ample supply of recent subjects, 
and a collection of Anatomical preparations, equal, if 
not superior to any private one in the state. Students 
can have the privilege of seeing the dissections, as each 
lecture is prepared for public demonstration; also, a 
number can have the opportunity to dissect for them- 
selves, at a moderate additional expense. The above 
course continues for ten or twelve weeks. Tickets $10. 


Schenectady seems to have been unusually fortunate in 
being able to number among its doctors so many forthright, 
courageous and enterprising men in its early days. Historical 
documents record their activities in peacetime public affairs 
as well as their services on the side of the English in all the 
colonial wars, and later on both sides in the Revolutionary 
War. In most cases this war service meant a financial decline 
for their families. Even those who became Tories seem to 
have been of such caliber that they merited and retained the 
respect and admiration of the whole city. 

Medicine was coming out of the complacency of baby- 
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hood and entering the period of hope and anticipation char- 
acteristic of youth. Increase of education and ability had de- 
veloped a feeling of responsibility on the part of the doctors 
and an answering feeling of confidence and regard on the 
part of the people. Medicine had achieved a new dignity. 
One little newspaper item of that long gone age almost 150 
years ago may well stand as a tribute to the doctor’s sincer- 
ity: 


Dr. John Dodge, junr, Physician, Surgeon and Midwife 
gives notice . . . all calls in the line of his profession 
will be punctually attended to. The greatest vigilence, 
moderation and attention will be exerted to give gen- 
eral satisfaction. And another, tucked away at the bot- 
tom, may well stand as atribute to his humanity: 
Charges accommodated to the poor. 
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PHILANDER DEMING: HOWELLS’ 
ADIRONDACK PRODIGY 


ABE C. RAVITZ* 


HILE recalling his days as editor of the Atlantic 

\ \ Monthly, William Dean Howells in 1907 paid the 
deepest tribute a crusading realist in fiction could 

accord a compatriot in the movement when he dwelt 


momentarily on the literary achievement of one Philander 
Deming: 


. . . perhaps it was my sense not only of the quaint, 
the comic, but of the ever poetic in the common, that 
made it [fictional realism] dear to me. It was with a 
tingling delight that I hailed any verification of my 
faith in it, and among the confirmations which I re- 
ceived there was none stronger than that in the “Adir- 
ondack Sketches” of Mr. Philip [sic] Deming. They 
were, whether instinctively or consciously, in the right 
manner, and of a simplicity in motive, material, and 
imagination as fine as something Norse, or Slavic, or 
Italian, or Spanish.! 


Despite this highly favorable evaluation by the leading critic 
of the day, P. Deming (for so he signed all of his publications) 
was by 1907 far along the road to literary oblivion. Howells 
himself emphasized this fact by failing to recall accurately 
the first name of this quiet, unobtrusive Albany, New York, 
resident who had been contributing to the Atlantic since 
1873. This same P. Deming, however, so wistfully remem- 
bered as an early powerful force in nineteenth century 
American realism, is today a totally and unwarrantedly 
neglected writer of considerable merit. A native of New 
York State who wrote wholly and completely of this 
geographical area, Deming heartily deserves far better treat- 

* Mr. Ravitz, who holds a doctorate in English from the New York Uni- 


versity and who teaches at Penn State, has published a number of articles 
on 19th century America. 
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ment than the literary historians of our generation have 
given him. 

Deming was born February 6, 1829, in Carlisle, Schoharie 
County, New York, part of ‘‘a family of seven children, of 
the old New England stock, and Puritan.” * Since their 
father was a minister in Champlain Presbytery, the young 
Demings were caught in the nomadic move from charge to 
charge throughout the Adirondack country then prominent 
for its lumber industry, fishing waters, and professional 
hermits.’ Philander (his brothers called him Phil) wrote of 
his ‘wild and free” boyhood within the marvels of the forest: 


We passed many days in the trackless solitude with 
only a pocket compass as guide. There is no other 
loneliness so deep and solemn, or that so haunts the 
imagination, and is so full of joy and fear to the boy- 
ish spirit, as the far-away loneliness that is felt in the 
gloomy, trackless wilderness.‘ 


The youth of the future writer, then, was more akin to that 
of Natty Bumppo than that of Huck Finn; nevertheless 
young Deming found the opportunity to absorb more book 
learning than either of his fictional counterparts, and he 
taught school from 1852 to 1854 in Burke, Franklin County— 
the family having moved there from Quebec.’ A serious, 
scholarly inclined young man, Philander Deming prepared 
for college at Whitestown Seminary, Whitesboro, New York, 
enrolled at the University of Vermont, and graduated in 
1861, a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Always a writer of auto- 
biography in his fiction, Deming frequently utilized as pro- 
tagonists young schoolmasters and college students. 

Upon graduation, Deming evinced a strong inclination 
for journalism, and he thereupon effected a meteoric rise 
to the height of that profession. In 1862 he landed a job as 
legislative reporter for the Albany Evening Journal; thence 
to an assistant editorship on the Burlington Free Press. And 
three short years after leaving college the man was hired as 
legislative reporter for the New Y »rk Times, the mecca for 
aspiring journalists. Deming, however, had other things in 
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mind. He left the Times in 1865 to become a courtroom 
stenographer for the Third Judicial District in New York 
State. This position, which subsequently constituted his 
major profession, helped Deming no end in his career as 
writer of realistic fiction. Observing the varied assortment of 
characters who peopled the court, and recording testimony 
that revealed the numerous motives induc'ng given behavior 
patterns, gave him a wealth of background for use in simple, 
truthful narration. Furthermore, Deming was keyed to 
record those details that were later to give texture to his 
writing of fiction, for he was the first court stenographer to 
learn and use shorthand in taking down verbatim court- 
room dialogue. In 1879 he wrote a textbook for the members 
of his profession: The Court Stenographer. Yet all this time 
Philander Deming maintained an enthusiastic interest in 
literature, although he did not immediately practice the 
craft of creative writing. 


The man records that he had read in the days of his 
youth and in spare moments as an adult “the writings of 
Lowell, of Longfellow, of Emerson... . ” * Writing of him- 
self in third person, Deming tells that in December, 1871, 
“He had seen something about sketches or stories of the wild 
West, then recently written by a young man who hailed 
from California, and he had read one or two of them.” * 
This “young man” obviously turned Deming’s mind from 
the courtroom to the library and the quill. The year 1871, 
indeed, saw a most fruitful productivity by Western local 
colorists: Hay’s Pike County Ballads, Eggleston’s The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, and Miller's Songs of the Sierras. 
Bret Harte, however, seems to have been the aspiring 
author's first literary master. Harte, also a New Yorker, had 
like Deming been a schoolmaster; and in 1871 came Harte’s 
“victorious storming of the East.’’ * Famous as editor of the 
Overland Monthly, the magazine which printed his best 
Western tales, Bret Harte spent a week at Cambridge with 
Howells and signed an exclusive contract with the Atlantic.” 
He was, therefore, very much in the public eye and would 
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surely arrest the attention of Philander Deming, who 
undoubtedly was keeping close tabs on the literary world 
that he was making ready to crash. 

Deming tells of being inspired one evening. Clearly, the 
man had suddenly perceived that while Western, Midwest- 
ern, Southern, and Northern local colorists were tapping 
and mining their respective localities and thus exploiting 
their regions for literary purposes, no artist had taken up 
pen to dramatize Adirondack life. The court stenographer 
“drew his chair to the table and took up his pen. A scene in 
the Adirondack forest, a transaction in which he had taken 
some part in his days of lumbering and teaching, came 
vividly to his imagination.” 41 Deming wrote out a slice of 
life set in the Adirondacks and boldly sent it to the Atlantic, 
the leading literary periodical of the day. William Dean 
Howells recognized the epitome of realism in the work, and 
he launched Philander Deming on his career as a creative 
artist. “Lost,” Deming’s first Adirondack sketch, appeared 
in February, 1873.12 A new, virile local colorist flashed across 
the literary horizon. 


Aside from The Court Stenographer, which is merely a 
handbook, Deming published three volumes of tales: Adi- 
rondack Stories (1880), Tompkins and Other Folks: Stories 
of the Hudson and the Adirondacks (1885), and The Story 
of a Pathfinder (1907). All of his Atlantic Monthly and other 
periodical publications are collected in these volumes; in- 
cluded also are a few tales that appeared for the very first 
time.'? Deming’s best efforts, however, are solidly concen- 
trated in the sketches of 1880 and in two tales collected in 
Tompkins. Significantly, the author's top works all had ap- 
peared in the Atlantic, the majority of them having been 
accepted by Howells.** 

Not everything that Philander Deming wrote was of a 
high caliber; this generalization, however, is a valid one to 
make about any writer, major or minor. Deming’s work 
approaches the vital core of pure realism when he pictures 
and describes the stark, repressed passion and grisly stoicism 
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of the austere inhabitants of his region. His work fails to 
come off when he spins a yarn evidently derived from the 
sentimental drama of life so dear to many nineteenth cent- 
ury romancers and places it in the Adirondacks to be con- 
sistent with his other tales. At its best Deming’s fiction is 
easily comparable to Miss Jewett’s or Mrs. Freeman’s. At its 
worst his stories resemble poorly watered down Bret Harte. 

The highest level of Deming’s creative achievement lies 
in his unique ability to delineate character and to set up 
the central conflict of his theme deftly, sharply, and artistic- 
ally. Like the characters encountered in Anderson’s Wines- 
burg, Ohio and in Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Country of the 
Pointed Firs, Deming’s people of the Adirondacks take over 
the stage and control the action; the author feels no need 
to dramatize their situation. Deming’s prize virtue, indeed, 
is his extraordinary ability to under-write and to present 
his theme in harsh, bold, yet economical diction: 


He was lost in the edge of the Adirondack Wilderness. 
It must have been the sound of the flail. ““Thud, thud, 
thud,” came the beat of the dull, thumping strokes 
through the thick, Bo gray fog. Willie was hardly 
four years old. . 


These were Deming’s first published words; it is no wonder 
that Howells was taken with their directness and simplicity. 
Similar to the beginning of a John Donne poem, Philander 
Deming’s effective openings shock the reader to a tragic 
awareness of the situation about to unfold: 


It frightened us a good deal when we found the little 
dead boy. This is the way it was. We were three coun- 
try lads going home across the lots at noon for our 
dinner. In passing a lonely pasture ground’ we saw a 
little basket lying ahead of us upon the grass. We made 
a race for it, and Ed captured the prize. . . .1 


The paradox involved in calling a dead child a “prize” is an 
extremely powerful one and constitutes a truly modern 
literary device that might well have horrified the July, 1874, 
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reader of the Atlantic Monthly. William Dean Howells 
deserves great credit for perceiving the value of Deming’s 
literary modernism in an age when it so rarely appeared. 

The bareness of Deming’s diction epitomizes another 
paradox, one inherent in the life in his beloved Adirondacks: 
the spiritual barrenness of the inhabitants is juxtaposed 
constantly with the unparalleled natural beauty and freedom 
of the physical surroundings. The idyllic sketch on the 
author’s Adirondack neighborhood paints an opening pic- 
ture vivid in its economy: 


There was a freedom in the neighborhood that I have 
never found anywhere else. The mountains and a hun- 
dred miles of wood shut us out from the busy life of 
“the States.” The vast dim landscape below to the 
northward was “only Canada.” The isolation was con- 
siderable.*? 


Despite the concentration on that isolation which Emerson 
had found so peaceful and so necessary for communion with 
the godhead during his visit to the Adirondacks,’* Deming, 
in these same “temples of God,” paints morbid moods of 
impending disaster; to begin the tragic tale of “Ike’s wife” 
Deming writes: 


She was a subdued, sad-faced English woman, with 
deep-set, mournful eyes. I do not know what chance 
had brought her to the Adirondack Wilderness, or 
under what circumstances she had married Ike. He was 
an industrious laborer in the lumber-woods. Their 
dwelling was a log cabin in a little clearing near the 
edge of the forest.'* 
One observes, then, that the cohesive force of Deming’s tales 
is solidly based on the literary element of the paradox, and 
on the sharply effective contrasts in serenity and violence 
that he brings about. Deming takes the fundamental beauty 
of nature and superimposes upon it the raging violence so 
much a part of a frontier community. In tales where the 
author follows this line of development, the talent of Phil- 
ander Deming is startling, indeed. 
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The fact that Deming deeply loved his Adirondack people 
did not stop this honest craftsman from pointing out their 
shortcomings. The propensity for gossip and the pathetic 
results stemming therefrom are favorite themes of his 
sketches. Never moralizing and never trying to be didactic, 
Deming objectively views John Wilson’s ostracism following 
the pernicious rumor that this man had murdered his 
cousin.*® The author impassively notes the mental conflict 
of little Willie’s father, who, it is rumored, killed his missing 
son.*t And Deming calmly tells how Ike’s wife was driven to 
suicide by neighborhood gossips, rounding out the tale with 
pronounced pathos: 


Finally one said, “I do not say but we did wrong by 
Lucy, boys.” . . . “They ought to ’a come here—some of 
the women had. They no business to let her worry her- 
self to death all alone in this way... .” 

And so this group of men from Whiskey Hollow, by 
the firelight looked in each other’s faces, and felt that 
they were innocent, as, with happy ingenuity, they 
rolled the burden from their own shoulders. . . .?? 


The persecutors of these harrassed people are not malicious; 
rather, they are unenlightened and insensitive. Cruel, but 
unknowingly so, these simple, crude Adirondack folk uncon- 
sciously tortured those who were inadvertently involved in 
any action that deviated from the daily norm. No one was 
above suspicion, and the local gossip mongers tormented 
most insidiously those whose introverted sensitivity was most 
vulnerable. Deming deplores, but he does not condemn; and 
the lore of “gossip” permeates his tales and often aids the 
author in generating a central conflict involving the mob 
versus the individual. 

Not all of Deming’s sketches point toward a “tragic view 
of life.” The fictional realism of Philander Deming was 
flexible enough to admit as pivotal characters in several tales 
sentimental and humorous portraits that challenge the 
credulity of modern readers. One comes with mild amuse- 
ment upon Benjamin Jacques, who, unable to cope with the 
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pressures of the meager society about him, becomes a hermit 
and reads Milton.** There is Joe Baldwin, who does not 
effect a complete retreat from the world of reality but who 
suffers from a social ineptness which prevents him from 
winning his beloved from the clutches of her strong-willed 
step-mother for countless years." The comic plights of 
shoutin’ Elder Hetchel, who must marry his wife twice, and 
of young Hattie, who must take the witness stand and confess 
her puppy love to save the object of her affection from 
prison, are solid humorous sketches. In ‘““Tompkins” and in 
“Mr. Toby’s Wedding Journey” ** we find Deming employ- 
ing the same sleight of hand procedure that was to bring to 
O. Henry some years later fame and fortune: highly involved 
plot, hyper-conscious structure aimed at concealing crucial 
information until the author is willing to reveal it, and the 
trick ending. Only this handful of tales is dated. Deming’s 
other efforts have pungent meaning for today. 

Of all our literary historians only Fred Lewis Pattee has 
noted (and very briefly, at that) the place of Philander 
Deming in the development of American realism: but even 
this scholar was forced to point out that “today he is almost 
totally unread.”’** ‘““Today” was 1923. It is safe to say that 
in 1955 Deming not only is not read but also is not known. 
Only the forty-eight year old tribute of Howells and the 
two page summary of Pattee stand as adequate evaluations 
of the man. 

Deming, to be sure, cannot be considered as an author 
possessing the stature of his contemporaries Twain, Howells, 
and James. His settings are limited; his scope of material, 
comparatively narrow. He is, however, a first-rate local color- 
ist; yet he is never at all mentioned along with those well 
known regionalist authors who emerged during the local 
color boom of the ‘seventies and ‘eighties. The neglect of 
Deming obscures a force complementing the work produced 
by New England writers of the same local color tradition. 
As a developing segment of our national culture, New York 
State as seen through the eyes of a sensitive artist who 
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thoroughly knew the region is of prime historical import. 
And when one perceives the modernism inherent in 
Deming’s work, his neglect becomes surprising. Writers, his- 
torians, and literary scholars might do well to reflect upon 
the achievement of this man. 
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in 1902 and again in 1907. 

14 Howells resigned his editorship in 1881; under his auspices five of 
Deming’s ten Atlantic publications appeared. 

15 “Lost,” Atlantic Monthly XXXI (February 1873) , 280 

16 “Willie,” Atlantic Monthly XXXIV (July 1874), 51. 

17 Adirondack Stories, p. 162. 

18 Emerson camped in the Adirondacks during the summer of 1857. 
He recorded this experience in “The Adirondacs,” a lengthy journai-poem 
that appeared in May Day and Other Pieces (1867). 

19 Adirondack Stories, p. 142. 

20“John’s Trial,” Atlantic Monthly XXXIII_ (March 1874), 276-281. 
Rumor also ostracizes the protagonist of “Jacob’s Insurance.” 

21 “Lost,” Atlantic Monthly XXXI (February 1873), 218-222. 

22“Ike’s Wife,” Adirondack Stories, PP.142-161. 

23“Benjamin Jacques,” Atlantic Monthly XXXVI (June 1875), 699-704. 

24“Joe Baldwin,” Adirondack Stories, pp. 77-105. 

25 Both tales are in Tompkins and Other Folks (1885). 

26 Fred Lewis Pattee, The Development of The American Short Story 
(N. Y., 1928) p. 271. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGIONALISM REVISITED 


DONALD R. MCCOY * 


of this journal that New York, Pennsylvania, New 

Jersey, and Delaware constitute a section of the coun- 
try that may be easily distinguished from the rest of the na- 
tion. Deploring the lack of regional consciousness in these 
states, Dr. Ellis suggested that studies in ‘Middle Atlantic” 
sectionalism be promoted so the common heritage bequeath- 
ed to their citizens may be enjoyed.’ This is a serious pro- 
posal and deserves more consideration than has heretofore 
been afforded. The demand for the encouragement of region- 
al awareness in the Middle Atlantic states raises several 
questions that merit the careful attention of historians: 1) 
what is a region? 2) do the four above mentioned states com- 
pose a region? 3) why should regional studies be undertaken? 
4) in what spirit should they be conducted? 

Of course, the criteria for defining and discussing any 
given region have varied greatly depending upon the scholar 
involved and the object of his research. Therefore, any sur- 
vey of writings on the historical and present regions of the 
United States reveals that a plethora of criteria of regional 
“peculiarity” have been used. One group of criteria concern 
topographical features, the geographical relatedness of the 
component parts of a section, and the degree of its isolation 
from the rest of the nation. A second group includes eco- 
nomic factors such as the peculiar types of resources, their 
utilization, the degree of self-sufficiency, and the develop- 
mental potentialities of an area. A third involves the struc- 
tures of political control and governmental administration, 
the manner in which political freedoms are exercised, and 


D* Davip MALpwyn ELLIs recently asserted in the pages 


*Dr. McCoy is a native of Illinois, and holds degrees from the American 
University and the Universities of Chicago and Denver. Previously an asso- 
ciate archivist in the National Archives, he is now serving as Assistant 
Professor of Social Studies at State University Teachers College, Cortland. 
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the dominant political interests of a section. Among other 
criteria utilized have been the degree of urbanization, popu- 
lation density, the character and development of public edu- 
cation, religious practices and conflicts, climate, idiomatic 
peculiarities, patterns of enunciation and pronounciation, 
the “arts” which are cultivated, architecture, social structure 
and stratification, ethnic composition and conflicts, the struc- 
ture and administration of the law, the degree to which eco- 
nomic, political and social innovations are acceptable, and 
the manner in which such changes are effected. Perhaps the 
most important criteria used in discussing regionalism are 
self-identification as a region, awareness of and attitudes 
toward other sections, and cultural and economic relations 
with other areas. 

Obviously, not all the distinguishing criteria need to be 
satisfied to prove that an area should be “‘set aside” from the 
rest of the nation for special scholarly consideration. Differ- 
ent regions satisfy differing criteria in varying ways to vali- 
date their distinctiveness. Looking at any given region, how- 
ever, one always finds several common threads that distin- 
guish that section from the rest of the country. The strong 
heritage of “Secessionism,” the “Negro problem,” over- 
whelming adherence to Protestantism and the one party sys- 
tem, the paucity of European immigrants, the slow progress 
of industrial unionism, as well as unique patterns of speech 
and idiom, have contributed to differentiate the South. The 
Middle West has been set aside as a section because of its tra- 
ditionally dominant small farmer and small industry econ- 
omy, removal from international intercourse, relative lack of 
social stratification, outstanding achievements in the area of 
public education, and long term vassalage to “Eastern’’ fi- 
nance, Geographical remoteness from the rest of the nation, 
aridity, the continued importance of grazing and mineral in- 
dustries, and the Indian, Oriental and Mexican “problems” 
have, among other things, created a strong sectional aware- 
ness in the area between west longitude 100° and the Pacific. 
The East, with its heritage of commercial, financial and in- 
dustrial predominance, urbanization, pretentions to “cul- 
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tural superiority,” and “immigrant” problems, has also de- 
veloped along distinct lines. 

It should be observed that within these four great sections 
definite sub-regions exist.? Obvious and valid differences can 
be discovered in the Far West between the Rocky Mountain 
West, the Southwest and the Pacific West, That similar 
differences exist between the Border States, the Upper South, 
the Southeast and the South Central states cannot be seriously 
contested. There flourish in the Middle West sub-regional 
distinctions between the corn, dairy, wheat, and industrial 
belts. In looking at the East one also finds apparent sub-sec- 
tions. The inhabitants of the rugged terrain of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont still adhere to a predominantly 
agricultural economy and are distinguished for their indi- 
vidualistic conservatism. Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are noted for an advanced degree of indus- 
trialism, a relatively rigid class stratification, and a puritan- 
ism which, although watered down of late, still dominates 
both Protestants and Catholics. Left then are the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, which 
Dr. Ellis has asserted also form a region (or more properly, 
a sub-region) called the Middle Atlantic states. 

In examining this proposition, let it first be said that the 
area included in the Middle Atlantic sub-region is more lim- 
ited than has been suggested. Delaware, exclusive perhaps 
of Wilmington, tends largely to identify itself with the 
Border States. Racial segregation, as has been recently wit- 
nessed, is still an important issue in the state. Moreover, the 
soil, vegetation, topography, and economy of Delaware and 
the southeastern section of New Jersey are more allied to 
those found in Maryland than in the areas to the north. The 
peripheries of the remaining area have characteristics which 
fit in with other regional patterns. Economically and socially 
some parts of southern Pennsylvania relate to Maryland. 
Northern New York, in many instances, shows strong re- 
semblances and relatedness to the economic, geographic and 
religious makeup of Ontario. Similarly certain areas of eas- 
tern New York, between the north latitudes 42° and 44°, 
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and east of west longitude 74°, fit in closely with Upper and 
Lower New England patterns. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that much of southwestern Connecticut possesses 
characteristics more akin to New York and New Jersey than 
Lower New England. 

After this crude whittling down of the size of the Middle 
Atlantic area, one concurs with the assertion that the residue 
can be easily distinguished from the other regions and sub- 
regions in the United States. Dr. Ellis has summarized these 
distinctive features as follows: 


. . . a heterogeneous population; a diversified economy 
marked by an advanced industrialism and tinged with 
a strong commercial spirit; a high degree of urbanism; 
the creation of a pluralistic culture tolerating signifi- 
cant differences in social institutions, national back- 
grounds, and economic status; a dynamic society cher- 


ishing traditional values but responsive to popular 
will.’ 


Although his phrasing in some places might impress many 
people as being idealized, this statement certainly points in 
the right direction. That direction is, in essence, that the 
Middle Atlantic area is distinguished by its diversity and lack 
of unity, or, to quote Dr. Ellis again, by the fact that “‘. . . we 
find it difficult to find a common core in our complex and 
pluralistic culture.” * This characteristic introduces a dis- 
turbing element into the discussion of Middle Atlantic reg- 
ionalism. To be sure, varying types of diversity and disunity 
are apparent to a greater or lesser degree in every section or 
sub-section of the country. Yet several factors, making for 
unity in and peculiar to any given region, are to be found 
which seriously condition the thought and actions of a sec- 
tion’s inhabitants. Race, aridity, geographical unity, or what 
have you, affect other areas in such ways as to serve as threads 
of unity or common concern peculiar to a given region or 
sub-region. But no such theme is apparent in the Middle 
Atlantic states. The result elsewhere is that residents of other 
sections are acutely aware of their regional and/or sub- 
regional distinctiveness. Their regional or sub-regional affilia- 
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tion usually means as much to them as their ancestral origins, 
their state and local community affiliations and even, in 
many cases, their national allegiance. In the Middle Atlantic 
states, however, one never hears people calling themselves 
“Middle Atlantickers” or proclaiming the peculiar virtues of 
the Middle Atlantic area. Even the “Easternism” of the in- 
habitants of the Middle Atlantic states lies dormant except 
when their integrity is assailed in an extremely vicious man- 
ner by representatives of other areas. Such sub-national 
awareness as the people of the Middle Atlantic states possess 
is usually evinced in a “patriotic” identification with their 
respective cities, counties or states. A serious question then 
must be raised as to whether, in view of the lack of the cul- 
tural, economic or political bonds necessary to foster a Mid- 
dle Atlantic consciousness, the area can properly be con- 
sidered a sub-region in the same sense as others in the na- 
tion. In fact, in pondering this question, it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid concluding that no Middle Atlantic sub-region 
exists except in reference to other regions and sub-regions. 

That the Middle Atlantic communities comprise a sub- 
region only in a very limited sense, however, does not mean 
that study and appreciation of the area’s diverse culture 
should be ignored. Nor is it manifest that it has been ignored. 
The high levels of state and local historical interest and 
scholarship in the Middle Atlantic states attest to the con- 
trary. New York and Pennsylvania each maintain not just 
one but two state historical magazines. The New York Folk- 
lore Quarterly has achieved national as well as state-wide 
recognition. Local historical societies abound in the three 
states. Strong state historical organizations exist. Many col- 
leges and universities have shown an unusually intense in- 
terest in the collection and publication of materials relating 
to state and local history. Moreover, it would not be an ex- 
aggeration to say that the muniments and local manuscript 
collections of the Middle Atlantic area are maintained with 
as high a degree of efficiency as is found in any other sub- 
section. Similarly, in the area of fiction, the paucity of litera- 
ture written around regional themes only reflects the natural 
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lack of regional awareness. This does not mean that the 
overwhelming number of novels and short stories based on 
localized situations and characters, many of which have re- 
ceived national acclaim, is to be regretted. Nor does it signi- 
fy that the encouragement of regional solidarity is desirable. 


Of course, the lack of regional awareness and the great 
interest in local and state culture does not indicate that Mid- 
dle Atlantic regional studies would be without value. Schol- 
arly investigations of the causes and manifestations of Mid- 
dle Atlantic diversity might encourage more intelligent and 
widespread, interest in the local and state cultures which have 
so significantly conditioned the area’s inhabitants. Regional 
studies and courses of instruction might also add much to 
our overall understanding of the historical and present na- 
ture of social organization and attitudes. Moreover, since 
the actions of Middle Atlantic people and communities have 
been important in contributing to or frustrating the develop- 
ment of other sections, such studies might shed new light 
upon the genius of other regions and of the nation itself. 
The undertaking of such tasks, of course, should be guided 
only by the desire to inquire after the truth. The temptation 
to discover only the uniqueness and virtue of the area and its 
people must be avoided. Moreover, the fondness for noting 
regional differences should not become so strong that it is 
overlooked that similarities of life in the national fabric are 
more often to be found than distinctions. As Professor How- 
ard W. Odum, the nation’s leading student of regional trends, 
has stated: 


It must be made clear beyond misunderstanding, 
[regionalism] is not a panacea, a “plan,” or a “cause,” 
or an inflexible societal arrangement superimposed 
upon the nation, but rather the inevitable product of 
a natural process which emerges as an organic part of 
the great totality of the national scene.® 


Odum also cautions that students of regionalism must guard 
against encouraging regional awareness and study which fos- 
ter or maintain “isolationism and self-sufficiency as opposed 
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to cooperative participation and unity”. These socially dis- 
ruptive activities are usually based upon or lead to “a spirit 
of exclusiveness; ignorance of others; and gross pride.” ® 

Turning once again to Dr. Ellis’ interesting discussion of 
Middle Atlantic regionalism, it should be observed that on 
occasion he came perilously close to giving scholarly encour- 
agement to a parochial spirit of regional glory-seeking. Of 
course, it is not claimed that Dr. Ellis endorses the viewpoints 
which Professor Odum cautions against. The demand, how- 
ever, for the people of the Middle Atlantic states to under- 
stand their greatness, without similar encouragement to 
recognize and to contemplate their weaknesses, is something 
scholarship cannot cultivate and remain above the level of 
irrational patriotism. Therefore, it should be asserted that 
the role of the historian, amateur or professional, is not to 
exult over the glories of the past and the present. It is rather 
to be concerned with employing history to gain the knowl- 
edge and insight necessary to recognize and to meet justly 
the great questions confronting society. In view of the im- 
portant and complex problems that are with us today, we 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact that history reveals not 
only how virtuous we are, but also that we have historical 
weaknesses which underlie many of these problems. That 
the people of the Middle Atlantic states ‘‘are not ‘Midwestern 
isolationists’,’* does not mean that there are not a large 
number of ‘Middle Atlantic isolationists.” The potency of 
isolationism in central New York and Pennsylvania is evi- 
denced by the manifest resentment against “giving billions 
of dollars away to foreign ne’er-do-wells.”” Furthermore, it is 
certainly not a reflection of internationalism that David Law- 
rence, Westbrook Pegler and George Sokolsky are the most 
frequently published newspaper columnists in the area. 
Moreover, a condescending attitude toward the various facets 
of isolationist thought should be avoided at least until the 
manifold intellectual and practical weaknesses of so-called 
internationalism have been recognized. 


In another area, certainly only an acute case of hyperopia 
would allow the citizen of the Middle Atlantic states freely 
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to condemn “southern ‘Negro-haters’” and “Puritan ‘bi- 
gots’.”* It is quite obvious that race-hatred and prejudice 
against Jews, Catholics and the “foreign-born” are still very 
much alive throughout the area. Similarly, it is questionable 
whether one has the time or the call to study one’s heritage 
only for glory’s sake when New York state has not yet de- 
veloped a comprehensive system of low cost public higher 
education comparable to those found in most other states; 
when relative deficiencies exist in the public road systems of 
the area; when many parts of the Middle Atlantic states are 
burdened by antiquated and overly complex patterns of 
local government; when the electorate is ofttimes unable to 
play a significant role in the selection of the nominees of the 
various political parties; when gerrymandering is obvious 
in the determination of legislative election districts; and, 
of greatest importance, when few citizens seem to care 
whether these situations are remedied. 

The lack of recognition given to these and other historical 
and present problems perhaps indicates the dangers that have 
resulied from the complacent attitudes of the already his- 
torically proud people of the Middle Atlantic area. The 
‘question is as to whether “Middle Atlantickers’” would be 
encouraged to greater self-satisfaction by the fostering of 
regional awareness and studies based on Dr. Ellis’ implica- 
tion that: 


. we in the Middle Atlantic region [are] missing 
something enjoyed by the inhabitants of the other sec- 
tions of the United States when we ignore the massive 
contributions made by our region to the nation’s his- 
tory.® 


Similarly, one cannot help but question the suggestion that 
some positive and inherent virtue of the Middle Atlantic 
community led to: 
. its pace-setting role in the nation’s development 
.... [and its] pioneer[ing] in creating a society diversi- 
fied in economic activities and cultural institutions, 
responsive to the cross currents of trade and ideas, and, 
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to use Henry Adams’ phrase about early Pennsylvania, 
“easy, tolerant, and contented.” 1° 


In any event, attempts by historians to inquire into Mid- 
dle Atlantic sub-regionalism should certainly be accompani- 
ed by a similar inquiry as to why history should be studied 
at all. Each individual will probably have different answers 
to this latter question. Yet surely one answer that must be 
avoided is that history is to be studied solely to bolster na- 
tional, regional or local pride and “emotional security.” Ap- 
plied to those who would study Middle Atlantic sub-regional- 
ism, their objectives might well be to be proud of Middle 
Atlantic institutions when such pride is merited; to seek out 
the socially harmful effects of those that tend toward evil; 
but more important, to be able to recognize the difference 
and to be motivated to play a part in sustaining and increas- 
ing the area’s contributions to the general welfare. 


1 “New York and Middle Atlantic Regionalism,” New York History, XXXV 


(January, 1954), pp. 3-13. 

2 The sub-regions of the Far West, South and Middle West herein briefly 
indicated are cited only for the sake of discussing the Eastern sub-section 
called the Middle Atlantic states. It is realized, of course, that the process 
of subdividing could continue ad infinitum. 

Incidentally, it might be observed here that personal sub-national iden- 
tification could be more with an individual’s sub-region than with one’s 
region, or vice versa. A resident of Steamboat Springs, Colorado probably 
evinces more loyalty to the concept of the Rocky Mountain West than 
to that of the Far West. Conversely, most North Carolinians appear to 
be more conscious of being “Southerners” than “Southeasterners.” 

3 Ellis, op. cit., p. 3. 

4 Ibid., p. 10. 

5 Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, American Regionalism (New 
York: 1938), p. viii. 

6 Ibid., p. 27. 

7 Ellis, op. cit., p. 10. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., p. 12. 

10 Jbid. 





YOUR FAMILY TREE 


ETHEL B. THOMAS* 


ignored them. 

My radio program, “Your Family Tree,” has been 
on the air~WCHN, Norwich, New York, 970 on the dial— 
since September 15, 1954. We have been told, and rightly so 
to the best of our knowledge, it is the only program of its 
kind in the United States. Don’t misunderstand me. I didn’t 
say it was the only historical program on the air, because 
there have been and will continue to be many good historical 
programs. But it is the only known genealogical program on 
the air. 

At the Cooperstown seminars of the New York State His- 
torical Association this summer I found a number of other 
historians who were highly enthusiastic about the idea of my 
program and who wanted more information on it with the 
possibility of starting such a program over their local broad- 
casting stations. It is at their request that I write this little 
article. At the end, after telling of my own experiences, I 
hope to have a further suggestion for any who are seriously 
considering initiating a genealogical radio program. 

About fifteen years ago I started studying my own family 
history. From there J went into the history of my husband’s 
family, going back in some places to the sixteenth century. 
Soon my friends were asking if I could and would help them 
with their genealogy. This led to much interesting corre- 
spondence with people from many countries—the United 
States, Canada, Germany, France, Wales, England and else- 
where. All of this correspondence I have saved. But if you 
are a genealogist who has not kept your letters, don’t be dis- 
couraged. Once you start hoarding them, correspondence 


H AVE I ever met up with a skeleton? Yes, a few, but I’ve 


* Mrs. Thomas, as will be shown in the course of this article, is City His- 
torian of Norwich, New York, and broadcasts a genealogical program on radio 
Station WCHN. 
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will soon pile up. Let me warn you, though. Make an index 
file from the beginning. If you wait until much data has 
accumulated, your task is all the harder. I’m trying now to 
index the past fifteen years’ work. The labor is endless. 

Three years ago I was appointed City Historian of Nor- 
wich, New York. This appoiniment fell in with my hobby 
of the past fifteen years. It was easy for me to do vital statis- 
tics anc natural for me to start with the records of our local 
cemete, which I now have in book form. In August 1954 
while I was talking with Ray Whitlock of our local radio 
station, WCHN, the idea of a radio program on genealogical 
material was born. 

Now there are undoubtedly many questions that come into 
your mind immediately. First, had I radio experience to 
start? No. I had never been a teacher either and the only 
time I had spoken before a group was to a Yorker chapter. 
At first the program took the form of a conversation between 
Ray Whitlock and me seated across a table from each other. 
I would tell the story of a family and he would interrupt 
with questions. Later I was put on the air alone. When I first 
started, I saved the last program of each month for query 
day in which I answered questions sent in. I usually take two 
or three weeks in preparing a program. My stories are never 
completely read from copy although I do have such com- 
plete copy before me. If I need it, I can consult it for dates 
and the like. 

I am actually on the air each program for ten minutes 
and I give each program now to the history of one family. 
Ten minutes seems to me a good time limit for such a pro- 
gram. It’s much better to be able to hold the interest of your 
listeners on one subject for this time than to try to carry on 
for a half-hour on a single family and lose your listeners or 
attempt to combine the stories of two families. 

Another question that I know pops into your mind is, 
must I first get the permission of the family I discuss. That's 
a question for you to decide on your best judgment. The 
majority of my programs have originated by listeners asking 
me if I wouldn't like to discuss their family. They send me 
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on material which I copy and return. Even if you seek per- 
mission, it’s a hard job to get in touch with all concerned. 
Accordingly my main aim is to be diplomatic and tell only 
the good things of the family, regardless of how interesting 
the skeletons in the cupboard may be. 

Remember that the great bulk of your listeners don’t know 
or care about the particular family you are describing and 
try for human interest in every program. One of my pet 
stories is of the settler who went hunting to fill his own meat 
tub. After shooting a deer, he went to get it and found he 
had shot two. Hearing a noise in the bushes, he saw a third 
and quickly cut its throat. He supplied meat not only for his 
own family but for all the neighbors. Another yarn I have 
enjoyed and my listeners, too, is of the family who came from 
Holland, bringing with them their baby son. On board ship 
they met another family with a baby daughter. After landing 
in America the two families travelled together, carrying the 
babies in baskets on horseback. But soon they parted. Many 
years later the children met again and married. They started 
one of the pioneer families in our county. 

Do I tell the name of the family I intend to use the fol- 
lowing week? No, for several reasons. In the beginning I 
did but I found many difficulties in this practice. For one, I 
would receive calls or literature at the last minute pertain- 
ing to the particular family under discussion and this would 
disturb my program and it would not go free and easy. An- 
other reason is that if you name a family they don’t know 
the week before, many listeners may say, “I can miss that 
one.” And it’s harder to get your listeners back than it is to 
keep them. Even if they don’t know the family under dis- 
cussion, once they are listening they find the story interest- 
ing. Finally, in the year I have been broadcasting I have had 
only one complaint and I attribute that to announcing the 
family to be discussed in advance. For various involved fam- 
ily reasons, during the week after I had announced the fam- 
ily to be discussed in the next program, but before I broad- 
cast, I received several objections—although I did have help 
from other members of the family and requests to expand 
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the story into a two-week program, But I do think it was my 
worst program. I was self-conscious because of the complaints. 

Don’t hesitate to give credit to anyone who has helped you. 
If you do acknowledge such help, there is always more com- 
ing. While we are talking about giving credit, I should say 
it is impossible for me to acknowledge all who. have helped 
me in my programs. Because I do not mention all in this ar- 
ticle by no means lessens my gratitude. Of course I think that 
first credit should go to Mr. William Hall, President of the 
Norwich radio station. Then I want to express my gratitude 
to Ray Whitlock..Out of thirty years of radio experience he 
has taught me much. Finally I should like to thank the editor 
of this magazine for the privilege of doing this article and 
carrying the suggestion I am about to make to you. 

A sponsor? No, I do not have one at this writing. Na- 
turally such sponsorship is always pleasant. 

Of course I receive countless letters on my program. My 
station covers five counties and three states and we have beea 
told by the Federal Radio Commission we have half-a-million 
listeners. I have received letters from California, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Washington, the New England States, and many 
others. Among the communications are many from family 
associations offering their bulletins. 

And now to return to my suggestion. I think there would 
be a happy future for a genealogical broadcasters society for 
the exchange and dissemination of genealogical information 
among its members. In this way we could coordinate the in- 
formation we have and trace our people as they moved from 
one locale to another. Perhaps such a society could meet once 
a year during the time of the seminars at Cooperstown. 
Between meetings we might be able to work out correspond- 
ence, or perhaps some sort of mimeographed or printed 
information. 

If this idea appeals to fellow local historians, I should be 
delighted to hear from you. 





RESEARCH 


FOURTH ANNUAL LISTING 


STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN 
PROGRESS, 1954 


The Fourth Annual listing of State and Local Historical 
Research in Progress, 1954, follows. It includes replies received 
from local historians, librarians and other individuals and from 
historical societies, colleges and universities through April 30, 
1955. 

As Local Historians are regularly engaged in historical re- 
search, their work has not been included in the present list, 
unless it comes within the following categories: (1) comple- 
tion of research covering a definite period of time; (2) com- 
pletion of research on a specific topic in local history; (3) com- 
pletion of research for some special purpose, such as an anni- 
versary or other local celebration. 

Information given in the first three lists of State and Local 
Historical Research in Progress, 1951, 1952, 1953 is not included 
in the resent summary. Copies of these lists may be obtained 
from this office. 

The present list is arranged alphabetically by author’s last 
name in 10 oo subject groups as follows: Regional, County, 
Town and Village, City, Biography, Education and Religion, 
Economic Developments, Arts and Crafts, and Miscellaneous; 
a brief list of current genealogical research concludes the list- 
ing. 

In the listings, the author’s name is followed by the subject 
or title of the research. Following the title is the name of the 
organization or publication sponsoring or publishing the re- 
search or the location of the completed research, with the date 
or expected date of compietion. 

Additional information about any of the research projects 
will be supplied by this office. Persons knowing of other research 
projects in New York State history should forward complete 
details to this office. Forms for listing the information may 
also be obtained from this office. 


ALBERT B. Corey, State Historian 
Division of Archives and History 
State Education Department 
Albany (1), New York 
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REGIONAL 


FYNMORE, JAMES F.: The Central Adirondacks. (Prospect Books '55) 

O'NEILL, HAROLD J.: The Rise of Anti-British Feeling in Lower N. Y., 
1713-1763. (N.Y.U. 57) 

WINCH, OLIVER W.: The Upper Hudson. (Local Historian °55) 


COUNTY 


CRYSDALE, S. A.: Early Migration To and From Northern Cayuga County. 
NORRIS, W. GLENN: Early Explorers and Visitors in Tompkins County. 
(DeWitt Hist. Soc. '55) 


TOWN AND VILLAGE 


ALTER N. BERTON: Cherry Valley Settlement. (Personal) 

AUSTIN LOIS M.: Early History of East Otto. (Local Historian) 

BARNES, MRS. KATHERINE: Historical Directory of Town of Castile, 
(Castile Hist. Soc. °57-8) 

BARRETT J. ROBERTSON: Town of Bedford, 1680-1955. (Town '55) 

BECKER, HOWARD L.: Early History of Long Lake. (Personal °57) 

BLISS, HELEN C.: North Blenheim. (Local Historian '55) 

BOWERS, WILLIAM G.: Outline History of Rotterdam. (Town '55) 

CHAMBERS, MRS. RALPH G.: Early Houses of Hinsdale and Ishua. 
(Local Historian '55) 

COONEY, EDWARD J.: Old Houses of Little Falls. (Library °55) 

CRONON, FRANCES M.: History of Tuxedo. ('55) 

CAYWOOD, RUTH L.: History of Last Century of Tyrone Township. 
(Local Historian) 

DREW, HAZEL C.: Old Houses in Lyons Falls. (Local Historian) 

EDWARDS, ETHEL H.: Floods in Edmeston. (Local Historian '55) 

EWELL, MRS. E. H.: Marilla. (Local Historian '54) 

GODDARD, CONRAD G.: History of the Village of Roslyn Heights. 
(Library) 

HAGEN, MABEL BROWN: History of Pitcher Springs. (Personal '55) 

HAMMERSLEY, COL. SYDNEY E.: History of Waterford (Local Historian 
fs) 

HASBROUCK, KENNETH E.: History of the Township of Shawangunk. 
(Progressive Club. Shawangunk Reformed Dutch Church. °55) 

HARRIS, HAROLD: Ellenville. (Village °55) 

HICK, CHARLES §.: Short History of Town of Fremont. (Local Historian 
"BS 

JENKS. MRS. ANNA Z.: Public Buildings and Homes of Sauquoit. (Local 
Historian) 

LANE, MRS. FRANK et al.: Old Houses in and Around Walton. (Walton 
Hist. Soc. 

REINSTEIN, MRS. JULIA BOYER: Town of Cheektowaga Historical Atlas. 
(Town '54 et seq.) 

SETAUKET HISTORY COMMITTEE. History of Setauket From 1655. 
(Tercentenary Com. '55) 

SIGMAN, FRED L., History of the Town of Elma. (Local Historian °56) 

TITUS, ALICE: History of Roslyn Clock Tower. (Library '55) 

VOYSE, MARY: History of Eaton’s Neck. (Personal '55) 

WALLACE, ANNA S.: Founding of Town of Greenport. (Local Historian 


YOUNG, MRS. SUE MILLER: Old Houses in the Town of Amherst. (Local 
Historian °55) 
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YOUNG, MRS. SUE MILLER: Settlements No Longer Existing in the 
Town of Amherst. (Local Historian °56) 


CITY 


BROWN, RALPH: Tory Press in N.Y.C., 1770-1782. 

DALPHIN, MARCIA: Rye, 1904-1954. (City °55) 

GAVIN, ALFONSE §.: History of Niagara Falls, 1918-1929. (Niagara U., 
M.A. °55) 

JUDLOWITZ, JACOB: The City of Brooklyn. 1834-1854. (N.Y.U. '55) 

KNERR, GEORGE F.: The Mayoral Administration of William L. Strong 
in N.Y.C., 1895-97. (N.Y.U. Ph.D.) 

MANHEIMER, DR. ERIC: History of Brooklyn, 1835-1865. (L. 1. Hist. 
Soc. '54) 

MULLEN, WALTER F.: The Negro Conspiracy of 1741 in N.Y.C. (Fordham 


U. °55 

PALLONE, CLARA: The Celebration of July 4 in N.Y.C., 1830-1860. 
(N.Y.U. M.A.) 

POMERANTZ, SIDNEY I.: Greater New York’s First Years, 1898-1900. 
(C.C.N.Y. °57) 

ROGERS, LEONARD D.: The Negro Press in N.Y.C. to 1870. (N.Y.U. M.A.) 

SCUDI, ABBIE TURNER: Historiography of N.Y.C. (Hunter College '56) 


BIOGRAPHY 


ALTER, N. BERTON: Rev. John Daniel Gross. (Personal) 

CLANCY, MANUS J,.: William Tryon, Royal Governor 1765-1780. (St. 
ohn’s U. '55) 

DE LANCEY, WILLIAM: Jemima Wilkinson. (Cayuga Museum 55) 

HALL, COURTNEY ROBERT: The Livingston Family As A_ Political 
Force in Early N.Y.S. (Personal) 

HALL, COURTNEY ROBERT: Valentine Mott, American Surgeon. (Nassau 
Co. Hist. Rev. '55) 

LEDER, LAWRENCE H.: The Public Career of Robert Livingston (1674- 
1728). (N.Y.U. Ph.D.) 

MARIE, SR. VERA.: Contributions of Francis Lewis to the Cause of 
American Independence, (St. John’s U. °55) 

MEYERS, ARTHUR N.: Col. Benjamin Tusten. (Local Historian) 

MEYERS, ARTHUR N.: Charles §. Woodward, First Supervisor of the 
town of Tusten. (Local Historian) 

MOSS, ARTHUR BRUCE.: Residences and Journeys in N.Y.C. and Vicinity 
of Rev. Francis Asbury. (Asso. of Hist. Socs. of the Methodist Church 
56-7) 

SMITH, REV. GEORGE S.: Life of Gerritt Judd, (Personal 55) 

SPANN, EDWARD K.: A Life of John W. Taylor. (N.Y.U. '58) 

STERLING, DAVID L.: A Life of John Pintard. (N.Y.U. °57) 

WHITE, PHILIP L.: The Beekman’s of N. Y. in Politics and Commerce, 
1647-1877. (N.-Y. H. S. °55) 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


BARTLETT, JULIUS R.: Churches in Gouverneur. (Local Historian '55) 

BECKER, HOWARD L: Dutch Reformed Church of Amity. (Personal '56) 

BROGAN, EDWARD P.: Our Lady of Mercy Parish, Port Chester, 1854- 
1954. (Church '55 

DOMINIC, BRO. AUSTIN.: History of the New Rochelle Public Schools. 
1795-1952. (Columbia U. Ph.D. '55) 
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FRANCE, MRS. STANLEY: Churches in the Town of Seward. (Schoharie 
Co. Hist. Rev. °55) 

GAFFNEY, THOMAS R.: Churches of Webster. (Local Historian ‘55) 

HICK, CHARLES S.: History of St. Mary’s Church, Obernburg. (Local 
Historian °55) 

JOHNSON, MRS. JOHN H.: Collins Center School (Local Historian '55) 

McEVOY, CYNTHIA A.: Some Aspects of the Pastorate of William Norman 
Guthrie, Rector of St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, N.Y.C., 1910-1937. (N.Y.U. 
M.A. 

MOGAVERO, I. FRANK.: Brief History of the Diocese of Buffalo. (Diocese 
Board of Education °54) 

MICKEL, GLENN L.: Churches and Missionaries of Hector. (Local Histor- 
ian °55) 

NOBLE, LEAH M.: Schools and Churches of Edwards. (Local Historian 57-8) 

OPPENHEIM, MRS. FERDINAND S.: The Synagogue Buildings of Con- 
gregation Shearith Israel. (Sisterhood of Spanish-Portugese Synagogue 
65) 

SULLIVAN, MRS. B. F.: History of Chazy Presbyterian Church, 1805-1955. 
(Church °55) 

VAN LOAN, SCHUYLER: History of Trinity Church, Athens. (Personal 
56) 

VERLANES, CHARLES A.: The Beginnings of Religion and Education In 
English L. I., to 1664. (Teachers College, Columbia U., Ph.D. °55) 

WEIR, LEONA R.: History of Christ Church, Guilford. (Church '55) 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS: 
BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND TRANSPORTATION 


BALFE, MARIE: Transportation Developments and Their Effects on the 
Growth and Character of Rye, N. Y. (N.Y.U. M.A.) 

BARDEEN, JANICE E.: Steamboat History of Keuka Lake. (Personal) 

BARNES, VIRGINIA: Economic Development of Sing Sing. 1818-1885. 
(Hunter College, M.A., °55) 

BEST, GERALD H.: The Port Jervis and Monticello Railroad Co, (Mini- 
sink Valley Hist. Soc. ’55) 

CORNELL, LEWIS H.: History of Business in Broadalbin. (Local Historian) 

CULLITON, WILLIAM: Trolley Lines of the Niagara Frontier. (Personal 
67) 

ERWIN, KENNETH: Transportation in Steuben County in 1870's and 
1880's. (Corning-Painted Post Hist. Soc. ’55) 

GIRVIN, GERALD: Steamboating on Lake Ontario. (Private) 

JENKS, MRS. ANNA Z.: Early Industries on Sauquoit Creek. (Local Histor- 
ian) 

KROTMAN, THEODORE: The Development of Industry in N.Y.C. 1870- 
1900. (N.Y.U. M.A.) 

LANE, MRS. FRANK, et al.: History of the Milk Industry in Walton. 
(Walton Hist. Soc.) 

LEWIS, MRS. PEARLE R. and TOWN HISTORIANS: Early Industries 
in Genesee County. (Holland Land Office Museum '55) 

MILTON, J. ELET.: Steamboats on Interior Lakes of N.Y.S. (Personal) 

OCON, RALPH.: Some Aspects of Aviation History on L. I. (Hofstra College) 

SMITH, JAMES L.: A Family of Destiny: A Brief History of the Rodbourn 
Industries. (Local Historian) 

TITUS, ALICE: History of Roslyn Paper Mill. (Library '55) 

YATES, RAYMOND: Early Erie Canal Packet Boats. (Niagara Co. Hist. 
Soc.) 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


HALL, MARTHA K.: James Long Scudder; Huntington Genre Artist. 
(Huntington Hist. Soc. '55) 

HAYES, L. NEWTON: The Kent-DeLord House, 1797. (Kent-DeLord 
House) 

KATES, JEROME. Early Masonic Clockmakers in N.Y.S. (N.Y.S. Masonic 
Family Magazine '54) 

PARSLOW, VIRGINIA D.: James Alexander, Professional Weaver of New- 
burgh, 1770-1870. (Antiques Magazine '55) 

PARSLOW, VIRGINIA D.: Checklist of Professional Weavers of N.Y.s. 
(Farmers’ Museum 

MacFARLANE, JANET R.: N.Y.S. Cabinet Makeers. (N.Y5S.H.A.) 

ROUNDS, RUBY M.: Cabinet-Makers of N.Y.S. Before 1850. (N.Y.S.H.A.) 

SCHMIDT, CARL F.: Entrances and Porches in the Genesee Valley. (Per- 
sonal 

SMITH, AMES L.: Oldtime Chairmakers of Erin. (Local Historian) 

WEBSTER, J. CARSON: Erastus D. Palmer—Albany Sculptor of the 19th 
Century. (Northwestern U. '57) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BUTTERFIELD, ROY L.: The Great Days of Maple Sugar. (Local Paper 


BS 

DODGE, ELOISE: Famous Graduates of Mt. Morris Schools. (Personal) 

DOLORATA, Sr. M.: The Explorations and Missionary Labors of Father 
Louis Hennepin. (St. John’s U. a 

DREW, MRS. NELSON: Gen. Philip Schuyler’s Property. (Saratoga National 
Park 

FARWELL, NEWTON E.: Concise Indian History of Geneva and Vicinity. 
(Geneva Hist. Museum) 

FREEMAN, RHODA G.: The Free Negro in N. Y.: Revolution to Civil 
War. (Columbia U. Ph.D.) 

GILES, DOROTHY H.: Colonial Physicians in the Hudson Valley. (Per- 
sonal) 

HAYES, L. NEWTON: Battle of Plattsburgh. (Kent-DeLord House) 

HASKINS, VERNON: Stone Arch Bridges in the Town of East Durham. 
(Local Historian) 

HATCH, HORACE: History of the New England Society in the City of 
N. Y. (New England Soc. '55) 

HIRSCH, MARK D.: Reform Movements in Metropolitan N. Y. (C.C.N.Y. 
’b7) 

HORTON, W. T.: Peekskill and Cortlandtown in the Civil War. (Loca) 
Historian '55) 

KELSEY, HARRY B.: The Indian Occupation of the Chemung River 
Valley in the 18th Century. (Chemung Co. Hist. Soc.) 

KEOPLE, RAYMOND C.: Recreation Projects in Brighton. (Local Historian 
"65) 

LANKES, FRANK J.: Construction of South Park Ave. Lift Bridge, Buffalo. 
(Personal) 

LANKES, FRANK J.: Construction of Buffalo High Level Bridge. (Personal 
"b5) 

McGEE, DOROTHY HORTON: Captain John Underhill and Underhill 
Houses, (Soc. for the Preservation of L. I. Antiquities '54) 

MEDINA, STANDISH F.: A History of the Westhampton Country Club, 
1890-1955. (Club '55) 
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SCHERMERHORN, MARLO K.; Lancaster Town Hall. 
Soc. °55) 

SMITH, CHARLES D.: Champlain in Madison Co. (Madison Co. Hist. 
Soc. '55-6) 

SNELL, CHARLES W.: The Early History of the Hyde Park Estate. 
(National Park Service '55) 

SNYDER, CHARLES M.: Anti-Slavery Movement in the Oswego Area. 
(Oswego Hist. Soc. °55) 

ZELLER, A. G.: Champlain’s Expedition Against the Iroquois. (Personal 
BD) 


(Lancaster Hist. 


GENEALOGY 


Berry Family. Mrs. Castle Cummings. ('57) 

Bicknell, Seymour and Johnson Families of Livingston County. Laurence 
B. Johnson. (Private '55) 

Brown Family. Francis Brown. 

Cowles and Sly Families. Ellsworth Cowles. 

Damen-Clute Research. Lloyd M. Brinkman. (Local Historian '55) 

David-Crawford Family. Mrs. Oliver and Marjorie Reese Shipp. (Private '55) 

Gillette Family in America. Bertha B. Aldridge. ('55) 

Robinson Family of Hartwick, Otsego County. Byron Fuller. (Personal °57) 


Whitman Family of Huntington. Martha K. Hall. (Walt Whitman Birth- 
place Asn.) 
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Christopher Columbus, Mariner. By SAMUEL ELIot Morison. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, $3.75, Pp. 224. 1955.) 


In 1942 this present author won a Pulitzer Prize for his Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus. That 
book, together with a two-volume edition that contained both 
additional information and voluminous notes, was based on a 
lifetime of study and on actual experience at sailing craft some- 
what similar to those of Columbus over the same waters to the 
same landfalls. Since then Professor Morison has added to his 
knowledge of the sea: on active duty during much of World War 
II, his multi-volumed History of Jnited States Naval Operations 
in World War II is an achievement unique in the annals of 
American historiography. 

We are currently in the midst of a large interest in short and 
readable biographical material. At least two major publishers 
have recently inaugurated series of brief biographies, and there is 
evidence that the public will purchase more of these than of the 
long and detailed biographies so current a decade and two ago. 
It is not strange, therefore, that a professor who has long main- 
tained that the academician must learn to write well if he 
wishes to be read, should prepare a new edition of one of his 
books, an edition designed to reach a larger and less critical 
audience. 

Here is the basic pattern of the Columbus story—the Genoese 
boy who loves the sea, the young sailor who learns his trade from 
the Portuguese, the stubhorn determination and the religious 
conviction that help him through the rough years of uncertainty, 
the magnificent mariner who discovers a New World while 
seeking for <n old one, and the frustrated old man who is scorned 
and neglected. Scholars will look in vain for new interpretations; 
students will miss the paraphrenalia of scholarship. There is an 
index and a brief appendix, but no bibliography. The appendix 
contains a translation, “ the only one to be published since 1893,” 
of the only surviving copy of the first edition of Columbus’ Let- 
ter on His First Voyage. 
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This is straight narrative history; a story, but a story superbly 
told. All the color, the romance, the excitement and the uncer- 
tainty of the years that bridged two ages are recreated with a 
master’s touch. The reader sees, hears, even feels and smells the 
things that Columbus sensed. The stark terror of the unknown, 
the superb courage that prevented disaster, not once but re- 
peatedly, the stubbornness that was both weakness and strength— 
these are all here. No one, for many years, has questioned Dr. 
Morison’s scholarship in this period of our history; few have 
doubted that he could match prose with the Parkmans and the 
Prescotts of an earlier age. This volume is renewed evidence, if 
such be needed, of the author’s predominance in both respects. 

State University Teachers College at Cortland, N. Y. 

. RALPH ApAMs Brown 


The American Revolution, 1775-1783. By JoHN RICHARD 
ALDEN. (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. Pp. xviii, 
294. $5.00) 


Half a century has elapsed since the publication of Claude 
H. Van Tyne’s The American Revolution in the old American 
Nation Series. That book and the series as a whole appeared at 
an important juncture in the development of American histori- 
cal scholarship. Now, after fifty years, a New American Nation 
Series, edited by Henry Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris, 
makes its entry, appropriately enough, with a volume on the 
American Revolution by John Richard Alden, Professor of 
History at the University of Nebraska. Where the old series 
had some twenty-seven volumes, the new project is expected 
to run to over forty, and at this writing, in addition to the 
Alden book, several have already been published. including 
Lawrence H. Gipson’s The Coming of the Revolution. It is not 
too much to predict that the stimulus to the study and under- 
standing of American history so closely identified with the 
older work will be equaily marked in this new venture, which 
is clearly designed to take note of several decades of impressive 
professional accomplishment by American historians. 

By comparison with Van Tyne’s study, Professor Alden has 
produced a much longer and more closely-knit account, but he 
does not minimize his predecessor's contribution, which he de- 
scribes as “standard.” Van Tyne used source material and 
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monographic literature to good advantage, duly recording the 
British viewpoint, both Whig and Tory, with respect to the colo- 
nies. He was an able scholar, and it is a tribute to Professor 
Alden’s grasp of his subject that he has surpassed this master. 
In style and interpretation, Professor Alden, whose previous re- 
search in the military phases of the war ably equipped him for 
this task has much that is deserving of praise. Where Evarts B. 
Greene and Allan Nevins detailed the internal social transfor- 
mation of the Revolutionary generation, where John C. Miller 
and Merrill Jensen probed the wellsprings of political conduct, 
and where Carl Becker and Clinton Rossiter concerned them- 
selves with the impact of ideas, Professor Alden writes in the 
tradition of Troyer S. Anderson and Douglas S. Freeman. Ac- 
cordingly, this book tends to minimize the emphasis on the 
social and economic aspects of the struggle for independence. 
These are not wholly ignored, but fully half the story is con- 
cerned with the military events of the war. Thus, by an old 
approach, enriched by a wealth of new research, Professor Alden 
manages to give perspective to our understanding of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and a welcome corrective to current trends of 
inquiry in this field. 

There is nothing in Alden’s work to undermine the thesis otf 
the preceding Gipson study of how the war came about. The 
Americans revolted not because they had less but because they 
had more freedom, it would seem. For England, it was a 
failure in imperial rule, aggravated by the blundering resort 
to force at a time of crisis. If Professor Alden does not always 
fully develop the many problems posed for analysis in the 
editors’ challenging introduction, he touches, however briefly, 
on them all. He is skilled in summation, the treatment of the 
step-by-step causes of open revolt being a case in point. He 
contrives to weave into the fabric of his narrative many a mono- 
graphic finding that gives substance to his book. He suggests 
that patriot military strength was such that the war might well 
have been won without foreign aid. His characterizations of 
political and military figures are commendable for their pene- 
trating insights. He is particularly good in appraising the 
strengths and weaknesses of the high command on both sides 
of the conflict. His objective estimate of Washington’s general- 
ship is one of the noteworthy features of the volume and adds 
a new dimension to our appreciation of the strategy of the war. 
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So does his expert handling of the Silas Deane affair and such 
matters as the abortive mission of the Carlisle Commission, the 
role of the Loyalists, and the shifting nature of Vergennes’ 
diplomacy. Useful, too, are the many references to New York's 
part in the Revolution. 

In emphasis and interpretation, this book comes close to 
being one of the most valuable expositions of the Revolutionary 
War Period, but its very impressive documentation and hiblio- 
graphical apparatus reveal how much ground had to be covered 
to arrive at any satisfactory synthesis. Professor* Richard B. 
Morris, in his very excellent brief history of the Revolution, 
recently published in the Anvil Series, touches on some of the 
complexities involved in achieving a balanced view of the era. 
He sees it in terms of a political approach, and if to this be 
added the detailed narration of the war effort, the result, as 
Professor Alden’s study demonstrates, can be a highly meaning- 
ful achievement. 


The City College, New York SIDNEY I, POMERANTZ 


Famous Signers of the Declaration. By Dorothy Horton McGee. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1955. Pp. x, 307.) 


Here Dorothy Horton McGee, author of Sally Townsend, 
Patriot and other writings for junior high school and up, has 
told the exciting and inspiring story of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence through brief biographies of those courageous and 
idealistic patriots who signed it ‘at the risk of our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor.” Physicians, merchants, ex-shoe- 
makers, planters, lawyers, all were willing to sacrifice every- 
thing that future generations in America might have independ- 
ence and democracy. 

Benjamin Franklin, John and Samuel Adams, Richard Henry 
Lee, John Hancock and Thomas Jefferson are among the noted 
signers described. Most of the most famous are given separate 
chapters. A few are bracketed, two by two, according to colony 
“ their origin. To reveal the contrasting characters of the 
founding fathers, we are shown their varied backgrounds, from 
the small New England town to the huge Southern plantation, 
as well as their education and religious beliefs. Much of this is 
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done through effective quotations from the letters and writ- 
ings of these men and of those who knew them well. 

The book is handsomely arranged, with such valuable sec- 
tions as facsimile reproductions of the signatures as they ap- 
peared on the Declaration, a chronology from 1761-1776, and a 
gallery of contemporary portraits together with, of course, a 
printing of the honored document itself. 

Miss McGee, the daughter of a West Point graduate, has lived 
mostly on the north shore of Long Island and is assistant histor- 
ian of Roslyn Heights. A racing skipper in her own right, she 
has sailed on boats from a dinghy to a cup-defender and in 
waters from Long Island Sound to the inland lakes of Minne- 
sota. 


Albany ERNESTINE Dopson 


After Saratoga: The Story of the Convention Army. By WILLIAM 
M. Dasney. (University of New Mexico Press, Albuquer- 
que, 1954. Pp. 90. $1) 


On an October day in 1777 in a dramatic scene in old Sara- 
toga, today’s Schuylerville, British General John Burgoyne 
surrendered his sword to the American Major-General Horatio 
Gates. “The fortunes of war, General Gates,” Gentleman 
Johnny said, “have made me your prisoner.” Gates replied as 
gracefully, “I shall always be ready to testify that it has not 
been through any fault of your Excellency.” 

Whether Gates was bemused by the gallantry and noble 
character of the Britisher, or whatever the reason, he had con- 
cluded a settlement with his defeated foe which created one of 
the most perplexing problems of the American Revolution. 
With his foe practically surrounded and his army outnumbering 
that of the British almost three to one, Gates allowed the 
British general to sign a “convention” by which technically 
the British army neither surrendered nor capitulated but 
were to be allowed “A free Passage to be granted to the Army 
under Lieut. General Burgoyne to Great Britain upon Condition 
of not serving again in North America during the present 
Contest.” Burgoyne was later to boast in the House of Commons 
of this gigantic bluff of his, that he had “dictated” the terms to 
the victor. 
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Now in a brief monograph that includes notes, an appendix 
and biblography but unfortunately no index, Mr. Dabney has 
made available a history of that Convention Army in its long 
march from the Hudson to Boston and thence to prison camp in 
Pennsylvania. Before they sailed to England on August 4, 1783, 
the prisoners had been quartered in eight of the thirteen states, 
chiefly in Massachusetts, Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

General Washington and the Continental Congress had never 
approved the curious arrangement but had hesitated to repudi- 
ate the Convention as it would discredit Gates. . As a result 
Congress resorted to various and devious expedients in an 
effort to suspend the execution of the treaty. Eventually they 
declared that recognition of the treaty would be withheld until 
“a distinct and explicit ratification of the convention of Saratoga 
shall be ratified by the court of Great Britain to Congress.” As 
this would have meant that the British took a step tantamount 
to recognizing the independence of the United States, naturally 
they never did it. 

One of the strangest episodes in American military history, 
one which originated in New York State, has heretofore received 
scant attention except for an occasional article, fragmentary 
accounts in books and one unpublished dissertation at the 
University of Michigan. Here it finds an adequate telling. 


Utica Victor N. Mason 


The Liberal Tradition in America. By Louis Hartz. (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1955, Pp.ix, 329. Notes, 
index. $4.75.) 


Because America was born free, she lacks a tradition of revo- 
lution and reaction that is common to Europe. This manifesta- 
tion of a lack of extremes, called by the author a “fixed dogma- 
tic liberalism .. .”, is the thesis of The Liberal Tradition in 
America. Such liberalism, comparable to that of the European 
petit-bourgeois, has constantly been evidenced in American his- 
tory “save when disorganized prior to Thomas Jefferson and 
when enchanted prior to the crash of 1929.” The author sub- 
stantiates the applicability of this single factor of liberalism to 
our history with numerous European comparisons. For examiple, 
beginning with the American Revolution, he demonstrates the 
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confining nature of the liberal tradition by noting that Ameri- 
cans possessed no crusading spirit as did the French and Rus- 
sians in their revolutions. Why then, is the American tradition 
a liberal one, the reader might ask. He need only be reminded 
that at the outset Dr. Hartz said that we were born free; that we 
left “canon and feudal law” far behind. 

Dr. Hartz is disturbed by this thesis. It poses a serious prob- 
lem: a danger of unanimity. Witness, for example, how we trans- 
form eccentricity into sin when we face military and ideological 
pressure. Even the Supreme Court reflects this unanimity in its 
august decisions. The author feels that America must be under- 
stood in this context. Although he recognizes that too much 
must be claimed for this single factor, he insists that such forces 
as the frontier, growth of industrialism, an Eastern urban prole- 
tariat, and capitalism have been overplayed. The author's refer- 
ence to the latter force is representative of his theme and style. 
He notes that capitalism on the American scene was distinctive 
because of the liberal tradition. This tradition is synonymous 
with an irrational Lockian creed—a creed whereby we pay hom- 
age to the type of laissez-faire individualism that Horatio Alger 
wrote about during capitalism’s period of unrestrained growth. 
Thus the “Alger spirit” made capitalism here different than what 
it was in Germany or England. The author feels that this type 
of the application of the liberal concept will balance the dis- 
torted emphases that we have traditionally lived with in the study 
of American history and politics. 

Dr. Hartz handles his analyses of American history chrono- 
logically. In the period that marked the beginning of our na- 
tional existence he notes that the class conflict was not compar- 
able to that in Europe. Here the author maintains that there 
were no aristocracies to fight, and the Federalists and the Whigs 
were denied the chance of dominating the people in a campaign 
against them. By lacking the feudal enemies that might have 
made a nation follow them, they looked like the very villains 
that they would have fought. Whiggery however, in 1840 hit 
upon a secret of turning its greatest liability (economic interest) 
into its greatest advantage by saying that “every American 
laborer can stand up proudly, and say, I am the American 
capitalist.” 

It is an injustice to generalize about some of the author's 
descriptions of subsequent historical periods but lack of space 
might warrant such an approach. In the post-Civil war period 
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Dr. Hartz sees American Whiggery, as in the latter days of Jack- 
sonian period, giving up the aristocratic frustration of Hamilton 
and catering openly to the acquisitive dreams of the American 
democrat. Progressivism of the early 20th Century was likewise 
confined to the thesis. For all their trust-busting and boss-bust- 
ing they could not speak of “proletarians” or “capitalists” or 
even “classes” as could the European radical. Even the “radical- 
ism” of the New Deal must be qualified. It was “radical” only 
because the American Lockian faith smothered the extremist’s 
challenge to it. Because there were no radicals here Franklin 
Roosevelt could be called one. 

The author’s device of analyzing America in terms of Europe 
is also used in the examination of foreign policy. He wonders 
whether an America born in insulation can become so involved 
in internationalism, especially when international problems are 
so related to areas in Europe and Asia emerged from or under- 
going revolution as contrasted to America’s non-revolutionary 
background. This is the problem of the American liberal world. 
America might come of age. “What is at stake is nothing less 
than a new level of consciousness, a transcending of irrational 
Lockianism, in which understanding of self and understanding 
of others go hand in hand.” Will the provincialism of a McCar- 
thy be surmounted by the insight of a Wilkie or a Stevenson? 

The Liberal Tradition in America is fascinating and brilliant- 
ly written. Students of political thought must read it. (Only stu- 
dents of political thought can read it.) They will not see it as a 
definitive explanation of American history but rather as another 
distinctive point of view. Many scholars will question Dr. Hartz’s 
thesis as well as many areas of supporting analysis. Such criticism 
does not make the work less significant. On the contrary, this 
makes it significant. Such provocation is the work of scholarship. 


Cortland MARTIN L. FAuUsOLD 


Three Presidents and Their Books: The Reading of Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Franklin D. Roosevelt. By ARTHUR BEsToR, DAVID 
C. MEARNS, JONATHAN DANiELs. (University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, 1955. Pp. ix, 129. $2.50) 


The subject of presidential reading is always intriguing, and 
especially so when it involves such fascinating personalities as 
Lincoln, Jefferson and F. D. Roosevelt. The three have little in 
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common and cannot be called our most bookish presidents. 
Such a list would undoubtedly include Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson and Herbert Hoover—the first two were schol- 
ars and the last was noted as a collector. But the three essays here 
presented—Windsor Lectures on Librarianship at the Univers- 
ity of Illinois—are commendable treatises, each in its own way. 

For Lincoln, the least bookish of the three, Mr. David C. 
Mearns, chief of the manuscripts division of the Library of Con- 
gress, contributes an authoritative survey. He deals critically with 
conflicting and somewhat dubious testimony on Lii:coln’s first 
reading, his legendary borrowing of books, and his study of law. 
For Lincoln’s later career the evidence is more satisfactory but 
again testimony is secondary and vague. Did he read the books 
withdrawn from the Library of Congress under his name while 
in the White House? And can his literary citations mean that he 
had a first-hand acquaintance with the classics? We are left with 
the impression that Lincoln’s literary taste was limited, that 
books in themselves did not interest him apart from the ideas 
they contained, and that he absorbed his literary knowledge by 
intensive application and deep thought, rather than from an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with books. 

Jonathan Daniels’ treatment of F. D. R.’s reading is light 
handed and capricious. It is interesting to learn of his early col- 
lecting, his likes and dislikes, for with his many advantages he 
had ample opportunity to know many books. Mr. Daniels is in- 
terested to some extent in what books influenced Roosevelt’s later 
thinking and policies—Kipling and Homer Lea on imperialism, 
for example; and then there are F. D. R.’s caustic comments on 
Charles A. Beard, Raymond Leslie Buell, de Seversky, John T. 
Flynn and Bernard Shaw. Daniels is more at home in anecdotes 
of MacLeish, Woolcott and Clare Booth Luce. He closes with a 
detailed account of Louis Adamic’s Dinner at the White House, 
already told in Adamic’s book, a belaboring of an episode far 
from the subject. One would like to have learned more of Roose- 
velt’s latter-day collecting which accounts for some of the treas- 
ures in the Library at Hyde Park. 

The essay by Arthur Bestor on “Thomas Jefferson and the 
Freedom of Books” is a study based on thorough research and is 
interpretative and provocative. It was too much to deal with 
Jefferson’s reading or knowledge of the books of his time; such 
an undertaking would have made a large book. But the story of 
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the sale of his library to become the nucleus of the Congressional 
Library is told with emphasis on the controversy thereby arous- 
ed. From this we are directed toward Jefferson’s concern with 
education, political theory and his belief in freedom of ideas. 
While the great libertarian sought to counteract what he con- 
sidered as the wrong-headed views of Hume’s History of England 
and Blackstone’s Commentaries, he did it by promoting contrary 
arguments and publications, not by suppression. His proposals 
for proper texts to be used in the school of law at the University 
of Virginia, while criticized for including the Virginia Resolu- 
tions and the Declaration of Independence, were positive in their 
insistence upon thoughtful consideration of the issues of the day. 
Jefferson's belief in freedom, in the ultimate victory of truth over 
error, and of the essential virtue of knowledge shone through 
even when petty politics held the field. Mr. Bestor makes of this 
essay an eloquent appeal for intellectual freedom in education as 
exemplified in the writings of Thomas Jefferson. 


Albany MILTON W. HAMILTON 


Knickerbocker Birthday: A Sesqui-Centennial History of the 
New-York Historical Society, 1804-1954. By R. W. G. VAIL. 
(New-York Historical Society, New York, 1954. Pp. xix, 
547. $6) 


On November 20, 1804, eleven prominent citizens of New 
York City met together in the offices of Mayor DeWitt Clinton 
“to form themselves into a Society the principal design of which 
should be to collect and preserve whatever may relate to the natu- 
ral, civil or ecclesiastical History of the United States in general 
and of this State in particular.” Today, a century and a half 
later, the Society founded that November evening holds an 
honored place among the great libraries and museums of the 
nation. In this country only the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, established in 1791, is older. 

From that 1804 beginning the Society has grown until today 
there is a handsome building, nearly 750 members; 5,000 readers 
use its libraries each year; musuem attendance totals 90,000 
of whom 13,000 are school children; and traveling exhibits of 
New York history reach another 60,000 in the city high schools, 
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The Society has published through the years nearly six 
hundred individual volumes or pamphlets, a majority of them 
containing valuable primary sources. Its regular meetings not 
only offer speakers of high quality but in recent years have 
included concerts, motion pictures, a St. Nicholas Day cele- 
bration in December and a Strawberry Festival in June. 

All this is maintained on a total endowment of nearly 
$6,000,000, the largest of any American historical society, pro- 
vided principally by the handsome Thompson bequest of some 
$4,500,000 in 1935—this to a society which in dire financial 
straits in 1825 had voted to sell its library and had been saved 
only by a timely state appropriation of $5,000. 

More than a historical society, the New-York Historical 
Society grew up with the young republic and in its history is 
reflected much of the national history, Founded by men who 
rememberd the Revolution and the foundation of the United 
States, the Society in its early days numbered among its most 
active members such as DeWitt Clinton, James Kent, Gouver- 
neur Morris and Albert Gallatin. Later officers included William 
Cullen Bryant, George Bancroft, J]. P. Morgan, Hamilton Fish, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Governors Morgan Lewis and John Alsop 
King. 

Together with its national affiliations, the Society has always 
been an intergal part of the life of the city it represents. Such 
noteworthy Knickerbocker families as the Stuyvesants, the Jays, 
the Beekmans, the Livingstons and the DePeysters have played 
an important part in fostering the work of the Society. Until 
the establishment of the Metropolitan Museum there was no 
permanent gallery of art in New York City equal to that of the 
New-York Historical Society. In its collection the organization 
offered New York the best in contemporay historical art and 
helped set the tone of American taste. 

From his wide knowledge and understanding of America and 
most particularly of the organization he heads, Dr. Vail, former 
New York State Librarian, notable author, and Director of 
the New-York Historical Society for eleven years, has written this 
fond volume of essays on his institution. It is a beautiful book, 
well organized, well illustrated. It sets the tone of the Society's 
activities against the broader American background. 


New York City Murray TEMPLE 
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Planting Corn Belt Culture: The Impress of the Upland South- 
erner and Yankee in the Old Northwest. By Richarp LyLe 
Power. (Indiana Historical Society, Publications, Volume 
17. Indianapolis, 1953. xvi, 198 pp. $2.00) 


There have been many studies of the interplay of cultural 
influences in different regions of the United States. There have 
even been analyses of the various aspects of the Yankee, Yorker, 
and Southern Upland influences which were exerted upon the 
growth of the Middle West. But we have had to wait for Mr. 
Power's acute and brilliant account of the settlement of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, with special emphasis upon Indiana, to 
see as a whole the varieties of contributions and contradictions 
which have made of the area an outpost of Yankee-Yorker ex- 
pansionism and of Southern Upland migration. 

Drawing upon the resources of the Home Missionary, agricul- 
tural and other magazines, of current newspapers, contempor- 
ary letters, and specialized monographs Mr. Power has injected 
into his story much of the flavor of the life, thought, and ex- 
pressions of the time. The five chapters run the gamut from “The 
Southerners Got There First” to “The Cultural Imperialism of 
the Yankees” to understanding the outcome of the blending of 
these two cultures. The significance of geography, of weather, of 
wet lands and dry lands, of contrasting methods of farming and 
cooking, of differences in architecture are matched by an analy- 
sis of the development of education, of regional pride and self- 
reliance, of the “great unrest” in every walk of life due to public 
issues which were troubling contemporary society. In a broad 
sense the West became a distinct, if not an autonomous area. 
Neither Yankee nor Southerner won out. Both, as Mr. Power 
remarks, “were conquered as it were by the region itself .. . 
in which the final outcome was neither Yankee nor Southern, 
but Western.” 

More books of this kind are needed. 


Albany ALBERT B. Corey 
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The Empire City: A Treasury of New York. Collected and 
edited by ALEXANDER K.EIN. (Rhinehart and Co., New York, 
1955, Pp. 475. $5.95) 


Alexander Klein has assembled a volume that reveals the kalei- 
doscopic characteristics of New York City. It is a big book about 
a big city. It is as varied, as colorful, as lively and as densely 
packed as the city itself. 

Two excellent surveys of metropolitan life introduce the collec- 
tion in “Birds-Eye View.” In “Grand Tour: This Is New York,” 
one goes on a verbal excursion to the foremost attractions of the 
city, from the Statue of Liberty to the Bronx Zoo and from the 
Metropolitan Opera to Coney Island. “Those Were the Days” 
glances at some episodes in the city’s history. “It Takes All Kinds: 
People, Places and Things” furnishes accounts of some of the 
unusual features that make up the city’s personality. “Perspec- 
tives: The City and the Dream” includes 20 essays of literary 
impressions from Walt Whitman and Henry Adams to Heywood 
Broun and Truman Capote. 

If variety is one of the distinctive qualities of the volume, so 
is the excellence of the writing. In the 20 essays in the final sec- 
tion are contributions by such eminent authors as Sinclair 
Lewis, Henry James, O. Henry, Chesterton, Dreiser, Mencken, 
Fitzgerald, Wolfe, and Steinbeck. All of them were influenced 
by or moved to write about New York City. In addition, the col- 
lection includes pieces by Mark Twain, Stephen Crane and 
Charles Dickens. And such observant commentators as E. B. 
White, Lewis Mumford, Herbert Asbury, Meyer Berger, Henry 
Collins Brown, Robert Benchley, Lloyd Morris, Brooks Atkin- 
son, and A. J. Liebling are also represented. There are even 
selections from the writings of Lucius Beebe, Walter Winchell, 
Tallulah Bankhead, and Time authors. The éditor has drawn 
from articles originally appearing on the pages of The New 
Yorker, Holiday, the Saturday Evening Post, and The New York 
Times and from less conventional sources as well. 

If there is a disproportionate emphasis on Greenwich Village 
and sex in the city, it may be because these subjects have been 
particular beacons, for the outsider, at least. The essays lean 
heavily, too, on subjects dealing with Manhattan Island. There 
is only slight attention to Brooklyn, less to The Bronx, and none 
at all to the city’s bedroom of Queens or to its rural outpost of 
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Staten Island. It is easy to point to omissions, and, certainly, the 
sociologist, economist, and political scientist, along with the his- 
torian, can say their special fields of interest are not represented 
in the 93 selections. 

But what Klein has compiled, however, is a volume of some 
of the very best descriptions and interpretations of metropolitan 
life and activities. Although they may stress the vivid, the un- 
usual, the glamorous, and the exciting, the pieces, nevertheless, 
provide fascinating insight into numerous facets of New York 
City. 


Albany WituiaM G. TYRRELL 
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OLDTIME CHAIRMAKERS OF ERIN 


by James L. SMITH 


Town Historian, President Emeritus The Erin Historical Society 


Erin was founded in 1818 by Basil Sperry. It was named Erin 
in honor of an Irishman, one Michael Robinson. 


When I was a young lad at least six oldtime chairmakers were 
still plying their trade in a small way in the town of Erin in 
Chemung County. Many of the chairs, made by them and their 
ancestors, are still in existence and prized as antiques and heir- 
looms by their present owners. 

The chairmaking craft in this vicinity dates back to the early 
days of the nineteenth century, not long after the first settlements 
were made. In those days, I have been told, Jake Moulter, chair- 
maker, and his son Adam, were a familiar sight as they went 
about the country with a load of chairs, which they had made, 
in a cart drawn by a team of oxen, selling to eager buyers. Jake 
Moulter, employing hand methods, designed and made the 
“Moulter” chairs which have now become widely known. 

The craftsmen following him all adopted the same basic pat- 
terns with minor variations from time to time. With the excep- 
tion of the original Moulter rocking chair, with its distinctive 
styled rockers or “runners”, the makers of the others are not so 
easily identified. Hence, as the years have passed by, chairs in this 
general style have become known quite generally by the one 
common name. 

Included among the Moulter chairs were ordinary kitchen 
chairs in various patterns; rocking chairs, also in various styles, 
from the smallest of children’s chairs to full size rockers. Some of 
the rockers were made with low backs, others were mo.e like the 
Boston rockers of more modern times. Some chairs were made 
with splint backs, others were made as ladderbacks with slats. As 
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previously stated the original Moulter rocking chairs had rather 
peculiarly shaped rockers or runners, by which they may be 
easily identified. 

Oldtime chairmakers made so-called weaver’s chairs to be 
used while threading large home looms. These chairs are con- 
troversial as weavers disclaim them as being specially designed 
for that purpose. The weaver’s chairs are often called highchairs. 
Of course, chairmakers did make children’s highchairs with 
seats much smaller than those constructed for adults. In the 
earliest days all chair parts were made by hand with the draw- 
shave and hence many everyday pieces were crude and not per- 
fectly shaped. Later, when turning-lathes were used, parts were 
easier to form and many of the posts were ornate. 

The six chairmakers whom I remember were: Henry, James 
and Walter Conklin, three brothers who had their shops in the 
Eastern or “Greenbush” section of the township; Charles Shad- 
duck, who also had a shop in that section, and his brother, 
Thomas Shadduck, who operated a shop on the “Laurel Hill” 
road, not far out from the hamlet of Erin; and John S. Thomas 
who had a shop right in town. 

With the Conklins and Shadducks the craft had been handed 
down from fathers to sons generation after generation. Those 
two families did most of the work connected with their chair- 
making the hard way. They had no horses or other beasts of 
burden. But they would go to the woods for their supply of 
white ash, soft maple, birch, oak or hickory, which they used 
for making the chair frames. ‘Then they would go to the swamps 
for a supply of black ash which they used for making the chair 
splints. 

All of this material was selected in the smaller, straight-grained 
trees (usually 6 to 8 inches in diameter) , and cut into eight-foot 
lengths. Those small logs, as they might be called, were quart- 
ered, the heart-wood and bark removed, leaving as much of the 
waste material as possible in the woods. Then it was toted on 
their shoulders to their workshops which were usually a part 
of the houses in which they lived. 

The last of those artisans, and artisans they were in the strict- 
est meaning of the word, was Thomas Shadduck who married a 
daughter of Jake Moulter, the pioneer chairmaker. She died when 
very young, leaving a son, Floyd, who before leaving home, help- 
ed his father in his chair-shop. When I knew Thomas Shadduck, 
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he lived alone in a house having only two rooms downstairs, in 
one of which he lived, while the other was his chair-shop with 
turning-lathe and other accessories used in his chairmaking, the 
fioor strewn with turnings and shavings. We youngsters were al- 
ways looking for a piece of suitable wood, either from woodlot or 
sawmill, which we would take to Uncle Tom who was always 
eager and happy to leave his other work while he turned us a 
fine baseball bat on his turning-lathe. Each year as winter ap- 
proached Uncle Tom would forget his lathe while he went afield 
to prepare several fox-beds for trapping, which we boys enjoyed, 
too. After Uncle Tom’s demise, about twenty years ago, his turn- 
ing-lathe and chairmaking accessories were disposed of and the 
last of the chairmakers of Erin became but a fond memory in 
the minds of the folks of this community. 

The material for the chair frames, which we have already 
mentioned, after being toted from the woods, was split or rived 
into various dimensions and then “roughed” down a bit with 
hatchet or handaxe. More of the same material was held in a 
vise while the roughing down operation was performed with 
drawshave or drawknife. These roughing operations were more 
easily performed before the material became seasoned and later 
saved considerable time at the lathe. After these preliminary 
operations, the material was either placed in racks in the loft of 
some building or piled outdoors in such a manner that it would 
season properly. When seasoned, a portion of this material would 
be turned into chair posts. Other pieces were turned into rounds 
which were called rungs. More of the same material was split 
and then dressed on both sides to desired thicknesses either with 
drawshave or jointer plane. From these hand-made boards the 
slats for the ladderback chairs, the arm-rests, rockers and other 
required flat pieces were cut. 

Mrs. Stephen Bailey, the daughter of Henry Conklin, chair- 
maker, and now well along toward the four-score mark, when 
asked if she remembered how black ash splints were made re- 
plied that she surely did as she had helped her father make 
loads of them. According to the information she gave me, the 
black ash, as the other woods, was cut from small sized trees into 
eight-foot lengths, then quartered, the heartwood and bark 
removed at the location where cut. After being toted home this 
material was rived into 1” x 2” x 8’ pieces. Those pieces were put 
in a pool where they were left to soak in the water for periods, 
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in some instances, as long as three or four weeks. When thorough- 
ly saturated in this manner they become soft and spongy. Then 
they were taken from the pool, held on edge, one at a time, 
on a hardwood block and pounded from end to end with a 
wooden mallet until the thin layers of wood began to separate 
at the growth rings. 

At one corner of his house Henry Conklin had made a small 
hole through the foundation wall. Just outside the wall, directly 
in front of the hole in the foundation, he had placed and secure- 
ly fastened a heavy piece of wood. On this block was bolted a 
piece of iron a few inches square and perhaps sixteen or eighteen 
inches in length which served as a fulcrum for the next operation. 
One of the well-soaked, spongy pieces which had been pounded 
would be shoved through the hole and under the sill of the 
house until only about four inches projected out over the iron 
fulcrum. Then, with the hands, the operator would bend the 
protruding four inches of the piece downward over the fulcrum. 
The piece would then be pulled from under the house another 
four or five inches and again bent downward over the fulcrum. 
This process was repeated for approximately one-half the length 
of the piece, after which the piece would be pulled out and re- 
versed end for end. This operation was known as “breaking” 
and caused the thin layers of wood to separate still more at the 
growth rings. Other chairmakers, I understand, performed this 
operation indoors. In this case the fulcrum was usually bolted to 
the floor of the workshop, and instead of a hole in the wall, an 
inverted U-shaped strap-iron was also bolted to the floor a few 
feet from the fulcrum. 

Next, with a knife having a short blade, made special for the 
purpose, the desired splints, were peeled apart and wound into 
coils for future use. 

Mrs. Bailey also told about a device which she was unable to 
describe but which she said was a part of the equipment of all 
the chairmakers whom she had known in her girlhood days. This 
device was called a “blockbench”. Why this name she did not 
know, but I have since talked with another oldtimer who told 
me that he remembers seeing such a device many years ago and 
blockbench was what it was called. The blockbench must have 
been a rather complicated device with perhaps several movable 
parts. It was used to hold the chair posts in such a manner that 
the holes, in which the rungs were to be inserted, were bored in 
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the proper locations. The device also held the various parts as the 
chair was being assembled. 

After the black ash became extinct hereabouts, the remaining 
chairmakers resorted to the use of other woods for making splints, 
but found nothing as satisfactory or as easily worked for the 
purpose. It is said that black ash is the easiest of all woods to 
split and its close, fine grain made it especially desirable for mak- 
ing splints. As black ash went out of the picture, some chair- 
makers resorted to the use of the inner bark, or cambium, of the 
native American elm, white ash, basswood, and perhaps other 
species to use in the piace of splints. Adam Moulter, a son of the 
pioneer chairmaker Jake Moulter, began using the elm bark as 
a substitute for splints, even before the black ash became rare. 

After the market for the product of the oldtime chairmakers 
began to wane, many families had chairs which required repairs 
from time to time. Adam Moulter built up quite a side-line at 
repairing chairs. I recall seeing him with a complete set of six 
kitchen chairs, nested, and tied upon his back, which he was 
either carrying home to repair or returning to their owners after 
repairing. Quite a few of those real old chairs, with bark strips 
instead of splints, are still to be found, but in most instances the 
bark strips have become very brittle and broken. 

Adam Moulter was the father of ten children. He worked in 
the Rodbourn lumber woods and sawmill, also at times he drove 
and cared for a big span of mules. After working the customary 
ten hours in the woods or sawmill, he carried on his chairmaking 
and repairing activities in his spare time. 

Lloyd Moulter, a son of Adam Mou!*:r and a chairmaker, still 
resides in Erin. He is now in his seventieth year and has told me 
a great deal about his father’s making and repairing of chairs, 
especially the manner in which the elm bark strips were made 
and used. Lloyd says that the elm bark was stripped from young 
trees in the spring of the year when it would peel easily. A ring 
was cut through the bark all the way around the base of the tree. 
With a sort of spud the bark was loosened in sections three to five 
inches in width and for a distance of a few inches up the tree. 
Taking hold of one of these sections the workman, walking back- 
wards, would peel the section off all the way to the very top of 
the tree or up to the limbs. Then another section would be taken 
off. This would be continued until the entire tree had been com- 
pletely stripped of its bark. 
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The wide strips were cut into narrower widths with a knife 
having a gauge on its blade which enabled the workman to cut 
the strips in uniform widths. While still green the narrow strips 
were “broke.” This operation consisted of partially breaking the 
long strips every two or three inches between the hands. This 
caused the rough, outer bark to loosen from the inner bark, after 
which the outer bark was entirely removed. 

Recently I examined two old chairs having seats and backs 
woven with elm bark strips which had the appearance of having 
the outer bark removed with a plane. Whichever way the outer 
bark was removed, the strips were next rolled into coils for future 
use, the same as splints. 

Before weaving into the chair seats or backs, whether wooden 
splints or bark strips, the coils were thoroughly soaked in water 
to make them pliable before weaving. Usually a wooden tub, 
made either by the chairmaker himself or the neighboring 
cooper, was used for this purpose. Many women among the fam- 
ilies of the chairmakers became expert in various phases of chair- 
making, especially splint weaving. 

Demonstrations of the weaving process may be witnessed in 
many places still, and there are many publications on the sub- 
ject. However, the splints now in use are in most instances ma- 
chine cut in woodworking establishments. But I have been told 
that in some sections of the country, particularly in the deep 
South, splints, mostly of white oak, are still being made by hand. 

As the years passed by, I had completely forgotten that Walter 
Conklin, a brother of Henry, also made chairs, until reminded 
of the fact by Mrs. Bailey. Walter had his shop right beside his 
brother’s. I well remember when Walter Conklin met an un- 
timely death. He was a well-digger and while digging a w ‘1 the 
cable broke and the bucket loaded with stone dropped s. veral 
feet striking Walter on the head, fracturing his skull. 

John Thomas operated a threshing outfit and was also the 
proprietor of a gristmill in the hamlet of Erin. He also made 
chairs during the off-seasons of his other vocations. Before he 
died, at an early age, he put the craft on somewhat of a more 
modern manufacturing basis, performing many of the operations 
with steam power. While the other chairmakers were using turn- 
ing-lathes operated by foot-treadles, Mr. Thomas operated his 
lathe with power furnished by his upright or vertical steam 
engine, the same as he used for threshing grain and grinding 
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feed. The engine also furnished power for operating the boring 
machine with which he bored the holes in the posts into which 
the rungs were to be inserted. 

John Thomas was a genius and rigged up a contrivance, per- 
haps I should call it an invention, which completely revolution- 
ized the making of splints. It almost seems that his method may 
have been one of the forerunners of factory made splints. I am 
not positive what kind of wood was used for the purpose (it was 
while the black ash was becoming scarce in this locality) but I 
believe he used either white ash or white oak. He first had the 
material sawed into boards at the Rodbourn sawmill, in various 
thicknesses, according to the widths of the splints he used for 
various purposes. 

He had a long workbench constructed of timbers and with a 
heavy plank top. On the outer edge of this workbench he had 
mounted three heavy-duty vises, one at either end and one in the 
middle. A large drum or pulley was attached to the flywheel of 
the engine, in some manner, so it would revolve slowly when a 
clutch was engaged. One end of a cable was attached to this drum, 
the other end to an extra long jointer plane. One of the boards, 
standing on edge, would be secured in all three vises on the work- 
bench. A helper, tending the engine, would throw in the clutch 
causing the drum to revolve, winding the cable slowly and draw- 
ing the long jointer plane guided by Mr. Thomas. A device 
on the end of the work bench nearest the engine caused the 
cable, at all times, to draw the plane forward on a level keel. In 
this manner a splint would be cut the entire length of the board. 
‘The clutch was then released and Mr. Thomas would pull the 
plane back, by hand, to the starting point. This process was 
continued until the entire board was used up with the excep- 
tion of the last inch or so which was necessarily left intact so it 
could be held in the vises. This remaining piece was later turned 
into chair rungs. 

1 recall seeing John Thomas driving a team of horses hitched 
to a farm wagon with hayrigging piled high with chairs which 
he had made in his little factory, on his way to market them. As 
I recall, those chairs were usually sold unpainted or in the 
natural wood. The manner in which he stacked his bright, shiny 
chairs on the hayrigging really made an imposing sight. 

A few years ago I was telling two brothers that I was anxious 
to secure an old shingle-horse, such as the pioneers used when 
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shaving shingles. They brought to me a bench corresponding to 
a shingle-horse, but the head was perfectly square in shape and 
had square notches or mortises cut in three of its sides, none of 
which could possibly be employed to hold a shingle frow. Along 
with the gadget the brothers brought in several well-weathered 
chair parts, in the rough, which had never been finished or used. 
We discovered that one end of the arm-rests among those parts 
fitted and could be held securely in one of those notches; then, 
we found that the other chair parts also fitted precisely in other 
notches of the holding device. 

Although we had never heard of such a thing, we then knew 
we had a chairmaker’s horse which had been used by some old- 
timer to hold the various chair parts while he shaped them with 
his drawshave. 

During my lifetime I have seen just about everything in the 
line of chairs, but the appearance of the hand-made, ordinary 
chair used in every farmhouse will always make me recall with 
pleasure the chairmakers I knew in my hometown, Erin. 
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Historic House Keeping: A Short Course, which we held 
jointly with the National Trust in September, proved to be an 
exceptionally successful experiment. Whereas we had hoped 
that the attendance would rise to forty, there were finally sixty- 
two registrants and, so far as I cou a enone ana t 
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that we wanted a church built before 1840 and that it ought to 
be east of Syracuse, south of the Mohawk, west of the Hudson, 
and north of the Pennsylvania state line, but even so the response 
was very interesting. Forty-five churches are on our list, fifteen 
or sixteen of which have been visited, and two or three of which 
seem to us at this point possibilities. In any event, this is a 
matter we shall certainly be working on throughout the winter 
in the hope that by spring we can start the long process which is 
inevitable when a new major unit is added to the village cross- 
roads at The Farmers’ Museum. In the meantime, your Director 
is learning a great deal about the architecture of New York 

State country churches. If there are any members who missed 

the press release and have suggestions, I shall be delighted to 
hear from them. 
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Historic House Keeping: A Short Course, which we held 
jointly with the National Trust in September, proved to be an 
exceptionally successful experiment. Whereas we had hoped 
that the attendance would rise to forty, there were finally sixty- 
two registrants and, so far as I could see, unanimous agreement 
among both participants and faculty that the week’s educational 
adventure had been practical and stimulating. From my point 
of view it was a great pleasure to work with Fred Rath, Director, 
and Helen Bullock, Historian of the National Trust. They 
fitted in with all of us here in a way that made it possible for 
the two organizations to work smoothly and efficiently. The 
Board of Directors of the National Trust were so pleased with 
the results that they have voted to repeat the course next year 
at Cooperstown and, assuming that our Trustees approve at 
their meeting in February, a second year program will be 
announced very early in the spring. 

Early in October we released to the newspapers of the State 
a story about our need for a church at The Farmers’ Museum. 
What we are looking for, of course, is a small church, preferably 
one which is intact, with the original pews and other accoutre- 
ments, which is available and can without distress to anyone be 
brought to The Farmers’ Museum grounds where it can for 
all the years ahead be a symbol of the faiths of our fathers. 
The newspaper story ae to the press and more than ninety 
papers in the State of New York carried it. Not all of them 
repeated the restrictive factors of the original release, namely 
that we wanted a church built before 1840 and that it ought to 
be east of Syracuse, south of the Mohawk, west of the Hudson, 
and north of the Pennsylvania state line, but even so the response 
was very interesting. Forty-five churches are on our list, fifteen 
or sixteen of which have been visited, and two or three of which 
seem to us at this point possibilities. In any event, this is a 
matter we shall certainly be working on throughout the winter 
in the hope that by spring we can start the long process which is 
inevitable when a new major unit is added to the village cross- 
roads at The Farmers’ Museum. In the meantime, your Director 
is learning a great deal about the architecture of New York 
State country churches. If there are any members who missed 


the press release and have suggestions, I shall be delighted to 
hear from them. 
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